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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


All Eyes on Paris 
HE closing days of September and the opening weeks of 
October have turned the eyes of the world towards Paris, 
which has been host to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations’ Organization. For this Organization, of which four years 
back men conceived such high hopes, is now itself exposed to a severe 
challenge. What part can it play in urging, if it cannot impose, a 
peace settlement? What attitude is it to take to the Berlin dispute ? 
And can it, in the last resort, adopt any other attitude than that of the 
Powers represented at its meetings, which means in effect a division 
between the Western Allies, to the one side, and Russia and her satel- 
lites, to the other? Further, the authority of the Organization has 
been outraged by the murder of its interventor in Palestine, Count 
Bernadotte. 

We should resist the not unnatural temptation to suppose that, 
because the Organization is in no position to frame peace treaties, it 
has failed already of its major purpose. That purpose is to maintain 
peace, once peace conditions obtain. The actual framing of peace 
treaties was never within its competence ; these were to be concluded 
by the Allies through the machinery of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
It is clear that there are Powers which are most anxious to establish 
peaceful conditions and an ordered stability throughout the world, 
for this is the necessary prelude to economic recovery, and that other 
Powers are all too ready to exploit dissensions and divisions, that they 
may fish in troubled waters and foster revolution out of the resulting 
chaos. As long as this spirit persists, peace—in the sense in which 
men experienced it prior to 1914—is impossible. And the more such 
divisions are fomented, the longer Russia refuses to arrive at practical 
agreement with the West, so much the more likely is it—and even 
certain—that this spirit will continue and grow. In which case, peace 
is permanently excluded, and we are left with an habitual possibility 
or maybe probability of war. 

The Russians could scarcely have done more this year to bring war 
closer. Their policy has been provocative—openly in Europe, more 
secretly but none the less seriously in Asia. They have stopped short 
of that dangerous limit when provocation becomes an open threat, 
and all the time they have been presuming on the ardent will to peace 
of the Western Powers. They have gone far in Berlin, too far for 
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collaboration, but not yet far enough to provoke a final breach. Yet 
it is difficult to see how that breach can long be avoided. Only the 
remarkable achievement of the “‘ air-lift’’ and the tenacious morale 
of the Berlin population have held that breach off so long. The 
Western Powers are determined to maintain their position in the 
German capital ; they have shown that they can do so, at considerable 
cost to themselves and at the inevitable expense of the more than two 
million Germans in their Berlin sectors. They have not yielded ground 
in any act of appeasement but have been ready to negotiate, though 
they know by long experience the tedium and customary pointlessness 
of negotiation with the Russians. Particularly under the influence of 
General Marshall, has the policy of the Western Powers been firm but 
not aggressive, an attitude of conciliation that is not appeasement. 
They have done practically everything they could ; they have left 
next to nothing undone. If there is as yet no settled peace in the world, 
it is certainly not the fault of the Western Powers. 


Looking Ahead 


HE possibilities are reasonably clear. There is, firstly, that of 

a head-on collision between Russia and the West, dreaded by _ 
everybody but not to be excluded from the realm of practical politics. . 
Then, there is the likelihood of a drifting apart rather than an overt 
break between Russia and the other Powers, in which event Russia 
would consolidate her hold on East Central Europe, and Germany 
become a No-Mans-Land between East and West, a permanent area for 
opposing and contradictory policies. Were it not for the Berlin 
situation, this would be very nearly the position to-day. As long as 
the Western Powers hold to their areas in Berlin, the final division 
between East and West on the Continent cannot be realised. This, 
of course, is one important reason for their continued presence there. 
For it cannot be too often and too emphatically stated that the division 
of Europe into a Western bloc, free and democratic, and an Eastern 
bloc, dominated by Russia and geared to the Soviet economy, is as 
artificial as it is unhistorical. The peoples of Eastern Europe are every 
bit as European as those of the West; and it is treason to the very 
idea of Europe to abandon them or approve of their absorption into 
the Asiatic system of Russia. That such a division is probable for a 
time, may be granted ; but it is much less probable that it will con- 
tinue, and perfectly certain that it is cruel and wrong. 

I have suggested more than once in these pages of commentary that 
Russian policy on the Continent is not as clear and consistent as we 
appear to think. The Russians realise that the very advances they 
have made expose them to serious dangers. They have advanced so 
far that it is difficult for them to retreat. If they did so, what would 
happen in the countries where Communist governments have been 
installed ? The Communist parties have succeeded in gaining control 
only under the shadow of Russian armies. Should those armies 
finally retreat, how would those parties-fare? Are the Poles more 
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sympathetic to Communism than the French? The Hungarians than 
the Italians? No doubt, Russia even after retreat would keep a strong 
economic grip upon those peoples. But the example of the Yugoslav 
Government will have warned Russia that, in certain circumstances, 
she cannot even be sure of her Communists themselves. The intense 
national feelings of the peoples of those countries will obviously colour 
even their Communism, while its system is imposed on them; it 
might soon rid those countries of any brand of Communism, should the 
Russians altogether withdraw. 

On the other hand, Russia understands that she can advance no 
further, without danger of open war. Does this mean she will remain 
where she is—in partial but effective occupation of half of Europe ? 


Literary Purges in Russia 
UGUST 14th, 1948, marked a turning-point in Russia. In the 
West many had thought or hoped that Russian contact with 
other countries during the war would have broadened the official 
Russian outlook and réduced its emphasis upon ideology. Since 
August 14th it is evident that such is not the case; the emphasis on 
ideology is more formidable than ever. 

On that date the political authorities intervened in the literary 
arena. The Central Committee of the Communist Party denounced 
the “scandalous attitude”? of two reviews, published in Leningrad. 
The editors were charged with grave political faults ; they had been 
wanting in the proper Bolshevist vigilance and had succumbed to the 
perils of eclecticism ; in consequence, they had opened their columns 
to writers hostile to the Bolshevist spirit and tainted with bourgeois 
ideas. One of the reviews was prohibited, the other provided with a 
new editorial board, and the President of the Union of Soviet writers 
lost his position. 

This was the first incident in a campaign of criticism and purgation. 
There are writers, insisted the paper Bolshevik, ““who have not yet 
renounced their attitude of cringing reverence before bourgeois 
culture”? ; who are still the slaves of obsolete notions in science, 
philosophy, ethics and aesthetics: who “ have not yet overcome that 
degrading habit, unworthy of Soviet citizens and inherited from the 
old, aristocratic and bourgeois intelligentsia, of exaggerating the réle 
of foreign culture, and of minimising the world-wide significance of 
Russian culture’’. Pravda put this more positively, in its number for 
January 2oth, 1948 : 

In the whole of our literature there is no theme of greater historical 
significance, of wider majesty and indeed beauty than the theme of the 
(Communist) Party. The finest achievement of the genius of our people 
is to be found in the great Communist Party. Communist ideas, the 
liberating ideas of Lenin and Stalin, illuminate the entire history of the 
new human society. The more a writer identifies himself with the 
ideas of the Party and of Communism, so much the more profoundly 


will he reflect the real life of the people in its essential characteristics, 
and so much the greater will be the social value of his works. His 
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insight will be keener, his horizons wider, his power of artistic generalisa- 
tion more developed. 

However, in spite of these exhortations to be good Lenin-Stalinists 
with pen and typewriter, it is clear that many of the best-known 
Soviet writers have been grave offenders. Among those censured may 
be mentioned : Fadeev, President of the Union of Soviet Writers and 
winner of the Stalin prize for 1945, whose works have been published 
in thirty-five languages and to the number of 5,787,000 copies ; 
Simonov, five times winner of the Stalin prize; the poet, Tvardovsky, 
also a Stalin prize medallist on four occasions. They are accused of 
not making heroes of Soviet officials, engineers and the like, of treating 
enemies of the Soviet system in too human and bourgeois a way, and 
generally of excessive “ objectivity”’. This accusation of “ objectiv- 
ity” is interesting for it touches upon the Soviet conception of truth. 
In Soviet eyes, truth is not objective ; it is not concerned with what 
exists apart from the Communist who is himself the criterion of what 
truth has to be. Truth is what accords with Soviet principles or is of 
service to Soviet interests. In 1947, Zhdanov made a sharp attack 
upon a history of Western European philosophy, written by the 
Soviet author, Alexandrov, at that time head of the Propaganda De- 
partment of the Communist Party. Alexandrov was charged with 
undue “ objectivity ”, which led him to “ excessive servility ’’ before 
bourgeois philosophy and made him undervalue the contributions of 
Russian thinkers. The history of modern thought might, of course, 
be described as a process away from objective towards subjective thinking ; 
it is certainly very subjective in Soviet Russia. 


Soviet Propaganda for Home Consumption 


T is therefore a mystery why writers outside of Russia can be 

attracted by the Russian system, if and when they realise how letters 
are made subservient in Russia to politics, and if and when they 
examine the kind of propaganda that is issued for home consumption. 
One complaint against Russian writers in this purge of literature is 
that they have not done justice to Russian pioneers and inventors ; 
attempts must now be made to rid Russia of “the old bourgeois 
swindling trick” of taking the ideas and discoveries of Russian 
scientists and pretending that these had their origin abroad. And 
so not Marconi but Alexander Popov is claimed as the discoverer of 
wireless. Not Edison but a Russian, Lodygin, first invented the electric 
bulb, and Lodygin was prevented from developing his invention by the 
hostility of the Czarist Government and Russian capitalists. Penicillin 
is naturally a Russian discovery. Of a like character are assertions 
that it was the Soviet Union that equipped the American Air Forces 
with their bombing planes, and the technique, adopted during the 
war, of marking American jeeps and lorries with the inscription ‘“‘ Made 
in Russia ”’. 

It is part of the Soviet bluff to pretend inside Russia that conditions, 
especially for the working classes, in Western countries are far more 
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severe and difficult than at home, and part of its boost to proclaim, 
with or even without justification, the contributions made by Russians 
in the past, immediate or remote, to science and letters. The intention 
is to offset the impressions made upon Russian soldiers in their contacts 
outside of Russia during and since the war—impressions totally at 
variance with the propaganda that was the vessel of their education. 
How strong such impressions were may be gathered from the books of 
men like Kravchenko and Koriakov who have made the decision not 
to return to the Soviet Union. Inside that Union the average citizen 
can have few standards by which to assess the falsity and absurdity 
of this propaganda ; but it is strange indeed that it should be swallowed 
or accepted by a number of Western Europeans. 


The Case of Yugoslavia 


HIS intention to secure a pure “ideology” in Russia and to 

restore the Party line in all its severity finds a parallel in the 
pressure applied to Communist governments in other countries. The 
recent “‘ purges ” in the Communist Party of Poland and the dismissal 
of Gomulka, its Secretary General, show that Russia is fearful of local 
or national movements elsewhere than in Yugoslavia. The revolt 
of the Yugoslav Government and the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
against Russian leadership might be followed by similar tendencies 
among other peoples. Not that this has brought the Tito Government 
into closer contact or closer sympathies with the West. To think so 
would be a grave misjudgment. That Government remains Com- 
munist ; it is ready to acknowledge the general suzerainty of the Krem- 
lin but unwilling to pursue in Yugoslavia a policy dictated by Moscow 
which it realizes would be opposed to the interests of Yugoslavia and 
especially to the interests of itself. Despite its Five Year Plan for the 
industrialisation of the country, the Government knows that Yugo- 
slavia is fundamentally agricultural, and that it must rely upon the 
support of the peasantry, if it is to remain in power. How far it has 
their support, is uncertain, but it is likely that the Communists have a 
stronger backing in Yugoslavia than in any of the Russian-dominated 
countries, with the exception of Bulgaria. 

Notwithstanding their dispossession of the wealthy and the persecu- 
tion directed against the Church, the Yugoslav Government has been 
careful not to antagonize the peasantry. It has encouraged co- 
operative rather than collective farming, and the co-operative farms 
can usually work with more modern machinery. Only about five per 
cent of the farming is done co-operatively, and even these farms have 
been established on property confiscated from German owners and not 
through nationalization of the land. Ninety per cent of the land is 
still privately owned—in a country where the percentage of land work- 
ers is seventy. Further, conditions for the farmers and peasants have 
been made as easy as possible. The Government is willing to purchase 
all agricultural produce and arrangements have been made for the 
country folk to buy what they need on favourable terms. There is 
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reasonable prosperity in the country districts—another reason why 
the Government is disinclined to alter the social and economic structure. 
And this was one of the principal accusations brought by the Comin- 
form against the Yugoslav Government. 

But the situation of that Government is no easy one. Yugoslavia 
depends for its raw material on neighbouring countries, all of which, 
with the exception of Greece, are under governments that have 
accepted the Cominform’s judgment on Yugoslavia. The Five Year 
Plan must break down inevitably, if supplies of this material are re- 
duced or, still worse, are suspended ; and already it is clear that 
Bulgaria and Albania are boycotting the Yugoslavs. Yugoslavia is in 
the fortunate position of having no Russian troops along her 
boundaries ;_ she has therefore a greater liberty of action than Poland 
could have or Hungary. It remains to be seen whether the Tito 
Government can remain in power in spite of economic blockade and 
subterranean activity on the part of neighbouring Communist govern- 
ments and despite the hostility of Moscow. 


The Struggle in Hungary 

HE attitude of the Communist governments of East Central 

Europe varies considerably and corresponds to the actual situa- 
tion in each country, as assessed by the Kremlin. Yugoslavia has 
seen open and violent persecution. In Poland, on the other hand, the 
work of the Church appears to continue without serious let or 
hindrance. Fundamentally, of course, these governments are totally 
opposed to Catholicism and the more firmly they feel themselves 
entrenched, so much the more definitely will that opposition emerge. 

It has now emerged in Hungary, over the question of State control 
of education. There, in spite of the 1945 elections which gave an 
absolute majority to the Smallholders’ Party and the elections of 1947 
that registered only 21 per cent. of the votes for the Communist 
Party, Communists have secured control of the government machinery 
and the country. The Social Democrats have been “ purged ” ; 
other parties subordinated or dissolved. . 

The educational question came to the fore in 1947, when the school 
system was reconstructed. In the course of this, new school textbooks 
were published, which were rejected by the Catholic authorities. The 
question was again raised in 1948, in a more radical form, with the 
Government proposal to take over all denominational schools and to 
direct education from the centre. The population of Hungary is 
65 per cent Catholic, 20 per cent Lutheran and 10 per cent Cal- 
vinist. According to the 1946 statistics, 4,322 out of 6,669 schools 
were denominational ; 12,978 out of 25,896 teachers were working in 
denominational schools. 

Before ue Government introduced its measures to nationalize the 
schools, it succeeded in coming to terms with the Lutherans and 
Calvinists; the former are now not so happy over this rapprochement. 
Relations between the present Government and the Calvinists have 
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been easy. This is due, in part, to the fact that the first post-war 
President of Hungary, Zoltan Tildy, was a Calvinist minister, and 
during his period of office many Calvinist clergymen were appointed 
to official posts. Under Tildy’s influence, the Calvinist church in 
Hungary accepted the Republican Constitution and the land distribu- 
tion, and called upon all Calvinists to co-operate with the Government 
in its task of reconstruction. Early in 1948, the Government obtained 
from these churches their approval of the nationalization scheme of 
education, from which, however, six Protestant establishments were 
exempted. It is believed that the Government declared its willing- 
ness to make some compromises in favour of Catholics, exempting 
from the new measure the schools of the religious orders, the Piarists, 
Cistercians and Benedictines, and offering to continue religious in- 
struction in the schools. The attitude of Cardinal Mindszenty has . 
been very firm, and he has rejected the whole plan of State interference 
with Catholic schools. 

In view of our own struggle for Catholic education, it is interesting 
to note the arguments put forward against the Government scheme 
by the leader of the Catholic Opposition in the Hungarian Parliament. 
He argued that the new measure meant a State monopoly, and that 
this deprived the Church of her fundamental right of teaching. Educa- 
tion, he continued, is the joint responsibility of three communities, the 
family, the State and the Church, and all three ought to play their 
part. Christian education did not mean only religious instruction ; 
indeed, it was the Church’s duty to see that the general spirit and 
atmosphere of the schools were suitable and healthy. The only fair 
solution was to permit the existence side by side of State and denomina- 
tional schools, and leave to the parents a free choice. He pointed out 
how, even in France after the separation of State and Church, forty 
per cent of French children received secondary education in Catholic 
schools. The Church was faced in Hungary with the alternative of 
accepting or rejecting this State monopoly, and naturally was com- 
pelled to follow the latter course. 

On September 5th, at the opening of the school year, a letter from 
Cardinal Mindszenty was read in all churches, and in it he again 
protested against the nationalization of schools. The new educational 
system, he declared, could not remain neutral but would be based upon 
the doctrines of Marx and Lenin ; it was the Government’s intention 
to train the youth of Hungary along Communist lines. Consequently, 
no priest would be allowed to give religious instruction in the secular- 
ized schools, since their general atmosphere would be irreligious. 
The Cardinal appealed to Catholic parents to maintain in their homes 
the Catholic atmosphere which had been banished from the schools. 

The Cardinal is frequently made the target of violent attack in 
the Government and Communist Press, which adopts an old Nazi 
trick and. accuses him of subordinating religious to political issues. 
It was perhaps more than a coincidence that, in a recent interview 
given to the International News Service, the Cardinal stated: ‘“‘ We 
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are at war with materialism, and this war is of the same character as 
that which Cardinals Faulhaber and von Preysing maintained against 
the materialism of the Nazis ”’. 


The Spanish Question 
O recognize or not? To face facts and accept realities? The 
governments of Britain and France are apparently unready to re- 
think this Spanish problem and come to a more realistic decision. 
The recent reply of Mr. Mayhew in Parliament that we have nothing in 
common with Spain was as shallow as it was untrue. 

The July-August number of Etudes contained a sympathetic article 
on Spain, written in Madrid by Pére Robert Bosc. While he criticised 
certain features of the present régime, among them the censorship of 
the Press and the absence of free comment upon the Government, and 
remarked also upon the very difficult economic situation, he was very 
impressed by the enthusiasm and vitality of Spanish youth. Particu- 
larly among students was there evidence of a religious awakening. 
In the academic year, 1947-48, four thousand of the twelve thousand 
university students in Madrid made closed retreats of four or five days ; 
four thousand more followed retreats given at the university ; only 
five per cent were considered to be hostile, and five per cent in- 
different. The retreat movement is developing rapidly. Retreats 
are organized for employees and workers, and it is customary for the 
employers to defray the expenses. In addition, priests go from factory 
to factory for a week at a time, and in place of the last hour of work a 
religious conference is given, but no pressure is put upon the men to 
attend the conference. Figures for Sunday Mass attendance vary 
from the eight per cent of Barcelona through the eighteen per cent in 
Madrid to the hundred per cent in the Basque countryside. But 
here too there is revival, even though there be a long distance still to 
go. Pére Bosc notes that in one district in the Madrid banlieue twenty 
women and four men made their communion on Easter Sunday, 
1940 ; in 1948, the figures were 1,500 women and 500 men ; the weekly 
Mass attendance there is now 1,200. That room exists for further 
improvement is evident since the population of the parish is 14,000. 

Pére Bosc comments upon a growing tendency within Spain which 
may prove more harmful to Western Europe than to Spain herself. 
The Spaniards are convinced that they must make common cause with 
the countries of the West against Communism, but at the same time 
they feel that Western Europe is in decline and that Spain must develop 
her spiritual vitality and work out her destiny in her own way. Spain 
sees that destiny in closer relations between the Spanish Motherland 
and the countries of Latin America. In one sense, Spain is turning her 
back upon Europe and looking Westward to the New World. It has 
been said that Europe ends at the Pyrennees. The isolation into which 
other Western countries have forced Spain has doubtless encouraged 
this feeling of separation from Western Europe. The direction and the 
extent which Spanish influence would take in South America are not 
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so clear. The advocates of Hispanidad underestimate the profound 
differences between Latin America and Spain. There is no doubt, 
however, that a pronounced Catholic influence, emanating from Spain 
and operative in the literary and cultural fields, would be of very real 
benefit to Latin American countries. But it would be disastrous for 
the Western countries were Spain allowed psychologically to drift 
further away from Europe. The harsher features of the Franco 
régime would best be modified through a renewal of contact between 
the Spaniards and other peoples. The exclusion of Spain from the 
advantages of the Marshall Plan, while those advantages were offered 
to Russia, was an act of discrimination, inconsistent with serious foreign 
policy. It was an act which calls loudly for reversal and repair. 


Austria 
IVE years ago, the Allied Powersissued a Moscow declaration that, 
after victory, a free and independent Austria would be re-established. 
Austria was in fact recognized as the first of the occupied countries. 

On May 6th, 1948, the deputies of the Four Foreign Ministers 
abandoned their discussions upon the Austrian peace treaty. At the 
end of 110 meetings they had reached no agreement and they adjourned 
without fixing a date for meeting No. 111. Yet, it would be a simple 
matter to arrange a peace settlement for Austria. The people are. 
united. More than ninety per cent support the coalition government, 
composed of the Volkspartet and the Social Democrats ; the Communist 
Party is small and, outside of the Russian sector, insignificant. The 
elections of 1945 and the factory council elections of 1946 and 1947 
showed the lack of popular backing for that party. Both by its long 
traditions and the declared will of its people, Austria belongs to the 
West. This is the reason why the Russians are loath to leave Austria 
and have put obstacles in the way of settlement. The Austrian people 
would be glad to be rid of all four occupying armies but fear of Russian 
designs makes them tolerate and feel sympathy for the occupying forces 
of the three Western Powers. 

The drain on Austrian resources through the occupation is serious. 
A little more than ten per cent of the national budget has to be allo- 
cated for occupation costs. In the meantime, American aid has been 
given generously but much of what the United States gives is drained 
away by Russian seizures and confiscations. In 1947, for instance, 
15,400 tons of oil were imported from America, while roughly sixty 
per cent of Austria’s own oil production was taken away by the 
Russians. A recent report from Austria states that seventy per cent 
of the school children of Vienna are under-nourished, half of them 
seriously under-nourished. Rations are scanty; clothing and foot- 
wear unobtainable ; housing conditions deplorable. Home agricul- 
ture produced only 36 per cent of the rations—less than half of what 
was produced in 1937 ; and in spite of energy and enterprise, the people 
are faced with the problems of factories destroyed, the shortage of raw 
material, and a transport system that had not yet recovered from the 
ravages and strain of war. 
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Our attention in recent months has been so focused upon Berlin 
and the struggle for the German capital that we have forgotten that a 
similar conflict is happening in Vienna. In Austria there have been 
fewer incidents ; the tension has been less. But it is clear that the 
Russians do not want to go, and even at the meeting in Paris of the 
United Nations’ Organization it will be hard to shame them into going. 
Sooner or later, a peace treaty must be made for Austria. Peace has 
been made with an ex-enemy land like Italy and with ex-allies of 
Germany such as Roumania. It is a commentary upon our confusion 
that peace has not yet been made with occupied Austria. 


Politics in France 


UR eyes may turn towards Paris for another reason. The 

Fourth Republic is showing the same faults of instability and 
incoherence which did irreparable damage to the Third. It has been 
said that in France governments come and go, while the great reality 
beneath them, France herself, remains. But this is a superficial theory 
of government in times as urgent as these. 

Since the expulsion from the Cabinet of the Communist ministers 
in May, 1947, the three Centre parties (“ centre ”’ here is a very relative 
term) have governed France. Their intention has been to build up 
a Third Force which might hold the balance between the Communists, 
to one side, and the growing movement of General de Gaulle, to the 
other. This position they have not been able to consolidate, and it is 
probable that they do not command to-day the same popular support 
which they enjoyed in 1945 or 1946. This change of emphasis in 
French political life is not due to any growth in the Communist Party, 
which has indeed to some extent declined, both in support and 
influence, though because of its powerful hold upon the Trades Unions 
and its policy of political strikes it is creating a serious problem for the 
French economy. The emphasis has shifted to the Gaullist move- 
ment, largely on account of the French reaction against the Com- 
munist tactics. The argument of many Frenchmen is that the Centre 
parties cannot provide effective government owing to the existence of 
a powerful political group that is nullifying efforts to govern, wherever 
and whenever it can; a strong government is therefore called for, 
and this means the government of a strong man. Further, they are 
dissatisfied with the Constitution of the Fourth Republic; it was 
approved by only a minority of Frenchmen and, because of its failure 
to secure a strong executive, it has made good government increasingly 
difficult at a time when good government is particularly required. 

The main problem in France to-day is economic rather than political. 
The three Government parties find it no easy matter to agree on 
a stable economic policy. The tradition of the Radicals is one of 
economic liberty ; they have considerable support from the farming 
population. The Socialist tradition is that of State control, and 
the French Socialists are in no happy position. Several of their 
deputies stand near the boundary line that divides Socialists from 
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Communists, and in general they are anxious about their status with 
the Trades Unionists. The break-away of the Force Ouoriére from the 
Communist-controlled C.G.T. has revived their hopes of wider 
working-class support. 

In recent months, both the Socialists and Radicals have brought 
about the fall of the French Government on questions of national 
economy. M. Schuman’s Government had remained in authority 
for eight months until July, 1948, when it collapsed through the revolt 
of the Socialists. On September 7th, 1948, it was the division of the 
Radicals which brought down another Government. Nineteen 
Radical deputies voted in favour of the Government : fourteen were 
against ; fourteen abstained from voting. A more detailed analysis 
would show that the M.R.P. is the central group holding this coalition 
together, with Socialists to its “‘ left”? and Radicals on its “right” ; 
and neither of these two parties is ready to accept an economic policy 
which favours the outlook and traditions of the other. Later news is 
slightly better. M. Queuille, the new Premier, has been accorded a 
grudging approval of his programme of tax revision and, after a tussle, 
he has succeeded in postponing the municipal elections from October 
of this year until March, 1948. This latter measure has been taken in 
the interests of order for it is certain that the elections would be made 
the occasion of indiscipline and unrest. It is clear that the Com- 
munists in France as in every Western European country have been 
given instructions to sabotage the American Plan of Aid for Europe 
in whatever manner they can. This they are attempting to do by re- 
peated strikes and by organizing an opposition spirit among the 
workers. Here, however, they dare not go too far. During the past 
two years, the French Communists have been their own worst enemies ; 
their propaganda has been wild and inconsistent ; their anti-American 
campaign pushed to an extreme that appears ridiculous to the critical 
French mind; the bogey they have created has brought a widespread 
and violent reaction. 

The political instability of France since the war and the serious 
economic problems with which she is faced—both these factors have 
preoccupied the French attention and have lessened the influence 
France might have exercised in international questions. The weak- 
ness of France since 1945 has delayed the recovery of Western Europe, 
in which France must necessarily play so large a réle. Whether 
she will re-establish herself along the normal lines of Parliamentary 
government through a continuance of a coalition Government or 
must in the end fall back upon a more authoritarian régime—this is 
one of the problems of present-day Europe.. 


An Experiment in Co-operation _ 
URING September, 1948, eighty visitors from Germany spent 
three weeks or more in Britain. Officially, they were known as 
“* Churchwomen ”—not too fortunate a title. They were returning the 
visit, paid by a group of English and Scottish “ churchwomen” in 
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autumn, 1947, to Germany, this group containing members of the 
Church of England, the Free Churches and the Church of Scotland as 
well as members of the Catholic Church. 

The German delegation which reached London on September 4th, 
came from the British zone and from Berlin, with two guests from the 
American area. They were eighty in number; fifty of these were 
Protestant and thirty Catholic. They included social workers, 
professional women, teachers, leaders of religious societies and, among 
the Protestants, were two female vicars, deaconesses and wives of 
clergymen. 

The first ten days of their stay took the form of a Summer School 
in Royal Holloway College, near Egham—a women’s college of the 
University of London, with ample accommodation and pleasant 
grounds and gardens. A programme of lectures had been arranged, 
with meetings for discussion and social events and outside visits. 
Themes had been selected which emphasized the position women could 
occupy in the reconstruction of society in Europe and the ways in which 
they could bring a Christian influence to bear upon social and public 
life. Among these themes were : The Significance of the Problems of 
Work ; Leisure; The Family and Home; Public Responsibility, 
and, to conclude, The Position of the Christian in the Modern World. 
The Catholic lecturers at the school included Frs. Agnellus Andrew, 
O.F.M., and Leycester King, S.J., Miss Barbara Ward and Mrs. 
Gervase Kemball, and Lord Pakenham. 

So much for details. After some moments of initial embarrassment 

the visitors from Germany settled down at the Summer School very 
quickly indeed. They were much impressed by the friendliness of the 
men and women who took part in the school and by the easy manner in 
which these guests mingled and chatted with the visitors. They 
were delighted with the informality of the congress and pleased and 
surprised by the natural way in which English people of different 
religious outlook could meet one another and work together; they « 
admired what they learnt of lay action among the different denomina- 
tions. 
After the ten days of congress, the visitors departed to various 
centres, partly to study social work in Britain, and to see something of 
English and Scottish life. Among the centres were: Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, Newcastle and Durham, Sheffield and Leeds, Liverpool 
and Manchester, and London. They returned to London for a final 
reunion on October the rst. 

Such an interchange of visits and visitors was on a relatively small 
scale, but it certainly achieved much, more for the Germans even than 
for the British. For the former have been shut up inside Germany for 
practical purposes since 1933. The Nazi régime cut them off increas- 
ingly from contact with other countries and during and since the war 
they have been isolated from the outer world. This psychological 
experience was made abundantly clear from the conversations with 
them, as was the benefit they recognized from their visit and for which 
they were most grateful. 











THE SODALITY OF OUR LADY 
1563-1773 


HE recent publication of Les Congrégations Mariales by Fr. 

Emile Villaret, S.J., tracing the history of the Sodality from 
1540 to 1773 has given us a book of absorbing interest. What 

the author calls Pre-Sodalities—that is, sodalities in existence before the 
actual foundation of the Prima Primaria by Jean Leunis in 1563—were 
bodies of chosen men who were engaged in the twin purpose of saving 
their own souls and the souls of others through the lay apostolate. 

The great achievement of Jean de Leunis, S.J. (c. 1530-1584), a 
Belgian Scholastic, was to crystallise these earlier formations into a 
permanent mould, not so much by any wide personal influence exer- 
cised upon them himself, as by his own little foundation at the Roman 
College. He apparently did not recognise the supreme value of his 
own work, but the model he fashioned was seized upon by the Superiors 
of the Society of Jesus as the model most suitable for imitation and 
reproduction elsewhere. Strongly supported by the Father General, 
Leunis established another congregation in Paris. 

However, by the time of his death in 1584, the second great figure 
in sodality history had come on the scene. This was Fr. Francis 
Coster (1532-1619), cheerful, robust and imperturbable in contrast to 
the rather sombre and delicate Leunis. Coster, also a native of the Low 
Countries, was responsible for the wide spread of sodalities there and in 
Germany. Heit was who composed the now familiar Act of Consecra- 
tion and who compiled the sodalists’ first prayer-book, the Lzbellus. 
He was vigorously backed by St. Peter Canisius—himself the founder of 
the great Fribourg Sodality—who ardently encouraged sodality life 
throughout his province. But undoubtedly the great constitutional 
genius of the Sodality was the General of the Society, Fr. Claudius 
Acquaviva, who not only drew up its firm and supple rules and Con- 
stitutions, but was absolutely indefatigable in spreading this form of the 
lay apostolate throughout the Society’s colleges and residences, sweep- 
ing aside the hesitations and ‘ prudent’ doubts of local superiors with a 
kind of inspired zeal and disregard of difficulties. Nothing could stand 
in the way of this great man, and to him was due the solemn Papal 
recognitions of Gregory XIII in 1584 and Sixtus V in 1587. 

One of the first tasks that the sodalists undertook in addition to the 
cultivation of the interior life was to counteract the spread of heresy. 
Fr. Coster in Cologne had organised his sodality into Study sections 
through which all the members had to pass. Proficiency of a high 
standard was required, particularly in knowledge of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the Sacraments and Scripture. The members then discussed 
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and wrote. Only after that were they allowed to publicise their know- 
ledge—to the great discomfiture, it is said, of the heretics. Some 
sodalists even went to the length of travelling to foreign countries in 
disguise to hearten the drive against heresy in other parts of Europe. 
In lands such as France and Italy, where this danger was not so pressing, 
it was found that diseases of the body rather than those of the mind 
provided the opportunity for these early lay apostles to show the 
practical worth of their spiritual life. 

The Sodality quickly spread throughout Europe—to Ireland 
(Limerick) as early as 1565, through the enterprise of Frs. FitzSimon, 
Good and Edmund O’Donnell. There it met mostly in private houses 
and did important work for the Faith, including the protection and 
hiding of priests and the ‘ packing’ of juries. Incidentally Ireland 
was the first country to extend the Sodality to the gentler sex, which it 
did by special permission in 1617. 

In England there is a trace of a Sodality at the Jesuit house in 
Clerkenwell in 1627 when the establishment was raided by pursuivants 
and a copy of the sodality rules confiscated, thereby winning for itself 
the honour of a place in the Calendar of State Papers. Otherwise 
English sodalities in Penal times seem to have left little by which to 
trace their histories, though both Blessed Edmund Campion and the 
Scottish Jesuit, Blessed John Ogilvie, had both been renowned Directors 
of Sodalities at Prague and Olmutz respectively. In other parts of the 
world, too, the Sodality had made its appearance within fifty or sixty 
years of its foundation in Rome—Peru (1571), Mexico (1574), Con- 
stantinople (1609), The Philippines (1609), Chile (1610), and China 
{1610). 

The Sodality was an obvious source of vocations to the priesthood. 
It was recorded in 1690 that it had produced in Rome alone five Popes, 
twenty-eight Cardinals, thirty-nine Archbishops and Bishops. Not 
only did it encourage vocations, but there existed in some places 
sodalities for those who had actually become priests, secular as well as 
religious. One was founded with Fr. Acquaviva’s approval at Wiirz- 
burg in 1589, and there was a sodality for the Dominicans in Cologne 
in 1578. 

The ideal of the Sodality, to permeate society through an élite of 
good men informed by an ardent Catholic spirit, was achieved in prac- 
tice by the fact that sodalities were multiplied, subdivided and 
adapted to age, class and profession. These differences needed to be 
recognized in order that more efficient influence could be exerted. 
There were nineteen congregations of different kinds in Brussels. 
At Naples there were sodalities for sailors and policemen, at Lille for 
artisans, at Augsburg for bakers. We hear elsewhere of sodalities 
for peasants, domestic servants, lacqueys, coachmen, beggars, hawkers, 
prisoners and slaves. At the other end of the social scale there was a 
sodality in the Imperial Palace at Pekin, one for the Knights of St. 
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John of Jerusalem in Malta and in Paris Louis XIII is said to have been 

an outstanding member of the local Congregation. It is interesting 
to note that there was one for the royal pages at Lisbon of which the 
young St. John de Britto was once a member. We learn also of 
sodalities for artists in the Low Countries to which Teniers, Seghers and 
Van Dyke belonged as also Peter Paul Rubens who was a Councillor 
of his Congregation. Mention is also made of sodalities of intel- 
lectuals in which not only the prayers but the conferences were in 
Latin. Military Congregations were also quite common in France, 
and to these belonged at various times famous generals such as de 
Villars, Turenne, Condé and Tilly. 

Except in Ireland, sodalities for women (Children of Mary) were not 
recognized universally till 1751, although before that date some un- 
doubtedly did exist, tolerated rather than encouraged. The Generals 
of the Society were fearful of being accused of promoting women to be 
‘female Jesuits’ and of their subjects becoming involved in the 
difficulties sometimes to be met with among pious ladies. In 1642 
the General, Fr. Mutius Vitelleschi, wrote to the Director at Cologne 
discouraging him from getting himself involved in this way, and saying 
that he thought that the Fathers had better things to do than to decide 
whether or no the ladies should wear feathers in their hats. Not 
until 1751 did the Pope (Benedict XIV) give the General power to 
aggregate congregations of women to the Prima Primaria. 

As regards children’s sodalities, Fr. Acquaviva authorised these for 
those not younger than 14 and not older than 20. One flourished at 
Avignon as early as 1597; and the St. Omer Sodality, founded in 
1606, has preserved a continuous and vigorous life down to the present 
day at Stonyhurst, from which have sprung other congregations in 
English Jesuit schools and parishes. 

In the recruitment of members great attention was always paid to 
careful selection. Quality was always more desirable than quantity. 
The Sodality was a gens electa. Blessed Edmund Campion is reported 
to have been particularly severe in this respect. He would never have 
more than sixteen in his Prague congregation. As in the early stages of 
religious life, the would-be sodalist had to be examined for ‘ impedi- 
ments ’, and then, if accepted, pass through various degrees of candida- 
ture and probation. Once admitted, though he partook of all the privi- 
leges, he was liable to sanctions, smaller or greater, if he defaulted. In 
some places the transgressor was required to take a public discipline, or 
learn “lines”? by heart. At Avignon, a sodality which failed to live 
up to expectation was dissolved ‘ en bloc’ by the Director. 

The powers of the Director were absolute, although they were 
usually exercised through a Council. The Director was normally, 
but not always, a priest—Leunis had been Founder and Director while 
still a scholastic—and the Generals frequently insisted that the priest 
appointed should be an energetic man, not a rejectaneus, that is, one 
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found unfit in any other post. Complaints were sometimes made 
that directors were too frequently changed. Luxemburg had 105 
directors in 130 years. On the other hand we read of directors who 
held to their post for great stretches of time—Fr. Stanyhurst at Louvain 
for 24 years and Fr. Stapel at Courtrai for 50 years—records which 
recall the periods of office of Fr. Peter Gallwey and Fr. Michael Gavin, 
who were Directors of the Farm St. Sodality, London, in successive 
stages from 1857 to 1919. 

Devotion to Our Lady was of course one of the primary spiritual 
concerns of each sodalist. Through this devotion and under our 
Lady’s protection he strove to sanctify himself and his neighbour. 
At his entry to the congregation he was specially consecrated to our 
Lady in the formula composed by Fr. Francis Coster. This was of the 
nature of a mutual pact. In return for our Lady’s protection in his 
search for perfection, the sodalist undertook to serve her and promul- 
gate devotion to her and to her virtues. Our Lady was Queen and 
Mother to her sons and servants. 

To achieve perfection under our Lady’s guidance, besides the fre- 
quent reception of the Sacraments, thie weekly Sodality meetings were 
considered to be of great importance. Not only must all attend and 
perform their corporate devotion, but there were to be sermons by the 
director and sometimes sermons by the sodalists themselves. Spiritual 
conferences were to be held to which all contributed their part in the 
ensuing discussions; and also Gospel Study. Closed retreats were 
made annually from 5 to 8 days in length, and every month at the 
Gest the Sodality spent one day in preparation for death and the 
recital of the Office of the Dead. It was this practice which probably 
gave rise to the Devotion of Bona Mors now almost universal in Jesuit 
churches on the first Sunday of the month. _ Other external practices 
flourished. Barefoot processions of penance (on one occasion it is 
said, Huguenots spread broken glass on the route) and public disciplines 
were quite common. The festive side of the Christian life was not for- 
gotten. Great feasts were celebrated not only by grand ceremonial, 
but by intellectual and dramatic displays, picnics, outings, sports, con- 
certs and pilgrimages to shrines connected with the feast, and also 
pilgrimages to Rome. Fr. Acquaviva was very eager that sodalists 
should train themselves intellectually. Consequently we find frequent 
mention of Academies, discussion groups, conferences of Higher Studies 
and the like. 

The effect of the cultivation of the spiritual life was manifested in 
many forms of exterior activity. Sodalists were particularly devoted 
to the Blessed Sacrament. They were present at public devotions, 
formed Guards of Honour, carried the canopy, and they “‘ watched ” 
at the Quarante Ore. They organized General Communions—a 
practice which they are said to have originated—not only among them- 
selves but for bodies of men among whom they worked. 
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Works of charity were regarded as of prime importance. They made 
war on bad morals, prostitution and blasphemy, one of their practices 
being to buy up bad books and pictures and burn them. They founded 
houses of refuge for penitents. They taught the catechism to children 
and the ignorant—one sodalist was even original enough to set the 
catechism to music. They paid for ecclesiastical students. They 
financed schools, and wrote works of ascetics and controversy. An 
Englishman, Stephen Brinkley, of the Cologne Sodality, was one of the 
managers of the printing press hidden at Stonor, Oxfordshire, which 
secretly produced Campion’s Decem Rattones. 

The corporal works of mercy also came under their care. Plague 
service, attendance upon the sick, legal aid for prisoners, paying debtors’ 
liabilities, the ransom of captives, attending to the needs of galley- 
slaves and of those condemned to death. Much detail is available as 
to their hospital work. They nursed, they made beds, swept wards, 
washed up, cut the patients’ hair, beards and nails. It is said that St. 
Camillus de Lellis conceived the idea for his Congregation from seeing 
the sodalists at work. — 

For all their zeal and despite the success that attended their labours, 
the way was not always easy. Apart from occasional jealousies and 
internal disputes, inevitable in corporate life, they encountered in 
early days a good deal of hostility and indifference from the Fathers of 
the Society. In France, the land of Gallicanism, they were never quite 
free from opposition and suspicion, especially on the part of civil 
authority. In England and Ireland since the Restoration of the 
Society sodalists have played a vigorous if unobtrusive part in Catholic 
life, but in England in Penal times, though we know little of their 
history, the sodalities were much suspected by episcopal authority. 
In 1625 Dr. Richard Smith, Bishop of Chalcedon, made an un- 
successful but determined attempt to get them suppressed. 

The Sodality was early enriched with many privileges and honours, 
one of the greatest being its roll of distinguished alumni. Among 
canonised saints, it is proud to have had in its ranks St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, St. Francis de Sales, the Canadian Martyrs, St. Charles 
Borromeo,-St. Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort and St. John Eudes. 
Up to 1773 it could boast of the names of 13 Popes, a number which 
since that time must be enlarged to include others, amongst them our 
present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. Many missionaries had been 
sodalists, as for example, Francis Pallu, Francis de Montmorency- 
Laval and Matthew Ricci. The pulpit orators, Bossuet and Fénélon, 
must also be added, as well as many other distinguished men—John 
Sobieski ; the scholars Lipsius and Gretser.; the astronomers Schall 
and Verbiest ; the physician Volta; the poets Tasso, Calderon and 
Corneille ; and the immortal Mozart. . 

A very treasured honour of the Sodality is that awarded by Benedict 
XIV in 1748, when to the Apostolic Letter confirming and extending 
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the Indulgences, Graces and Privileges granted by himself and his 
predecessors, was attached not a leaden seal, but a seal of gold, thus 
entitling the document to be called the Golden Bull. This honour was 
one usually confined to documents of exceptional importance, and was 
used only when the Bull was addressed to Royal personages, as for 
example when the Pope confirmed the Electors’ choice of the Holy 
Roman Emperor. (It is interesting to recall that Henry VIII was 
proclaimed ‘ Defender of the Faith’ by a Golden Bull.) To the 
sodalist the Golden Bull of Benedict XIV stands witness not only to the 
great dignity and universal worth of the Sodality, but to the affectionate 
regard in which it has always been held by the Holy See as one of the 
great channels of the Apostolic Life for the layman. Nor should we 
omit the tribute paid on January 21st, 1945, by the present Holy Father 
on the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary as a Sodalist. Not only did 
His Holiness refer in the words of his immediate predecessor, Pius XI, 

to the great fruits produced by sodalities ‘in their centuried, their 
many-centuried history’, but he spoke as follows :—‘“* We are sure 
you will know how to carry worthily the weight of so glorious an 
inheritance. Rather we would assert that that model of a Catholic, 
which from its origins the Sodality of Our Lady has set itself to form, 
has never maybe so answered to the needs and circumstances of any 
time as to this time, and never maybe has any time so insistently called 
for that model as our own.’ 

These words coming from so august an authority not only fitly 
sum up the Lay Apostolate as conceived by the Sodality and brought 
to fruition between the years 1563 to 1773, but they give us a striking 
indication of the manner in which our many Catholic activities of to- 


day can be authentically and effectively unified and inspired. 
H. W. R. Litire. 











SHORT NOTICE 
FICTION 


The Angel who Guarded the Toys, is the first of a collection of seven- 
teen stories for children by Doris Burton, published by Sands and Co. 
at 7s. 6d. The book is illustrated by R. de Souza, The stories and the 
illustrations are delightful and the genial atmosphere of the whole book 
makes it a charming example of its kind. From ‘‘ Laudo, one of the smallest 
angels in Heaven” on the first page, through Pat and Jerry, Doreen, 
Mary, Oliver and a hundred others to “‘ Dick, only a missionary!” on 
the last page, the characters, whether dwellers in Heaven or fast-rooted 
to earth, are alive and their histories are absorbing. This is a book which 
trains as well as teaches ; any child who hears or reads these stories will 
learn, and for the most part unconsciously, what Faith, Hope and Charity 
truly are, and what they can do for us. , 














ARGENTINE IMPRESSIONS—IV 
BUENOS AIRES 


OST cities that I know have begun at the centre and then 
Me outwards. Indeed, there are some cities—London 


is one of them—in which you can trace this outward growth 
in concentric circles, as you can detect the age of oak trees. The 
older and historic buildings are found in the middle; one end, 
generally the East, has subsided into an industrial and factory area ; 
while newer suburbs lie along the outskirts. 

Buenos Aires does not conform at all to this regular city pattern, 
and this for an obvious reason. The original town was established 
along the Rio de la Plata, with the result that its very rapid 
development in recent decades has had to be further along the Rio 
and inland away from its banks. What corresponds in Buenos Aires 
to the City and West End of London—the commercial, shopping 
and best-known residential districts—this is all bunched together 
in the relatively narrow streets that lie between the busy and much- 
thronged Avenida de Mayo and the newer, spacious and park-bordered 
Avenida Alvear. 

From this eccentric condition Buenos Aires, as a great city, evidently 
suffers. If you want to reach one of the outlying suburbs inland, 
you have to cross the entire city through what will seem an interminable 
sequence of streets and squares. And Buenos Aires is a large-city. 
Its population, the population of what is technically the city, is just 
over three million. And this figure does not include the many suburbs 
to the far side of the fine arterial road, Avenida General Paz, or the 
industrial annexe of Avellaneda, just across the Riachuelo, the stream 
which separates Buenos Aires city from Buenos Aires province. 

And so Centre and West End become in Buenos Aires the extreme 
East and South, where the streets criss-cross, mostly at right angles, 
though there are occasional curves and swirls. Theoretically, Buenos 
Aires is one of the easiest places in the world in which to find your way 
about. Theoretically, the streets are built to a consistent pattern 
and they continue, some of them, on and on, like the famous Rivadavia, 
that runs through the heart of the city and out into the suburbs for 
several miles. Portevios, that is citizens of Argentina’s capital, point 
to it proudly as the longest street in the world; and that it may 
well be. However, this very street of world-famed length is an occasion 
of veritable confusion to the unwary visitor. For, as the streets cross 
Rivadavia from one side to the other, they have the awkward habit 
of changing names. You may know one side of the city very well, 
but, unless you have a map with you, you will surely lose yourself, 
as I was lost more than once, on the further shores of Rivadavia. 
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The streets of the older town are narrow. This has led to a very 
practical traffic system, by which there is one-way movement only 
in nearly all of them. Practical, because it avoids the hold-ups which 
were a regular pre-war feature of Piccadilly and Oxford Street. 
Indeed, I cannot recall a serious traffic jam in Buenos Aires : which, 
be it remarked, is just as well, for the taxi-drivers of that city have 
the custom of playing a fantasia on their motor horns whenever they 
have to wait at a street crossing. Latin drivers are excellent on the 
whole but they have two disconcerting habits. They drive on their 
brakes and have a genius for applying them, and safely too, at the 
last moment, and they imagine that every motor horn or siren is a 
musical instrument, designed for the entertainment of the locality, 
if ever their car is brought to a stop. During my stay in Buenos Aires 
I lived in a first-floor front room of the Colegio del Salvador, the 
windows of which overlooked one of the noisiest of these streets at 
one of its most crowded corners. It was a favourite place for the 
taximen’s fanfares and, to be honest, I came cordially to dislike the 
entertainment, as its shattering and sharp discords were wafted on 
the sultry air of a Portevio night. 

For a city as large and up-to-date as Buenos Aires the transport 
system is most uneven ; it ranges from the efficient to the unbelievable. 
There are good train services to the suburbs, provided by what were 
British-owned railways until March ist, 1948, when they were taken 
over by the Argentine Government and with a flourish: services 
for the South from Plaza Constitucién and for the North from the 
station that was formerly Retiro but has recently been renamed 
Presidente Perdn. Five or six underground lines, with gaily and 
artistically painted stations, take you conveniently, though not always 
in comfort—so packed are they in the rush hours—along major 
arteries such as Corrientes, Cérdoba and Rivadavia. Taxis are 
plentiful, except on Saturdays in the afternoon, when the drivers 
would seem to go en masse to the races at Palermo ; they look and 
ride like motor cars, and not like converted broughams ; they are 
very reasonable in tariff and, strange to relate, you are not expected 
to tip the driver, you pay the simple fare on the meter. This for the 
credit side. But—alas—there is another. 

Trams are old and narrow and often packed so tightly that it is 
a work of art as well as of physical exercise to get off them. There 
are seats, but standing passengers are squeezed between and around 
them ; the platform in front and behind may be also full; and 
every now and then a ring of hardier travellers hangs on to the tram 
outside at the back. Never again will I think of Latin folk as impatient 
after their exemplary patience in the Buenos Aires trams. It is 
difficult to be polite and courteous, when you are condemned for ten 
or twenty minutes to a sardine existence, but that is what the Portefios 
succeed in being. The Argentines might argue that, bad as are 
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the trams of Buenos Aires, they are at least better than those of Brazil, 
where passengers hang on, not only to the back but to the sides as well, 
but I suspect the only reason for this is that the Argentine trams 
have enclosed sides, whereas those in Brazil are open, with canvas flaps 
that are let down when it begins to rain. 

Then, there are buses, known as colectivos, that. run speedily in 
and round the narrow streets. They are small and low-roofed, with 
seating accommodation for about fifteen persons, and one door by 
which you enter and dismount. It is easy to enter—relatively at least 
—but the very deuce to get out again, so accustomed are Portewos 
to make use of every available square inch of transport room. For 
weeks I never saw a colectivo with a seat unoccupied so that I slowly 
came to the conclusion that the people inside were hired by the day 
to occupy all the seats in order that bona fide travellers would have 
to stand. And then one day I noticed at last an empty seat: but 
this was a rare experience on those rare occasions when, no other 
method of transport being at hand, I was compelled to use a colectivo. 

In fairness, however, it has to be added that many improvements 
have been made during 1948 and more are promised. Long silver 
grey Mack buses have been purchased from the United States, and 
trolley buses introduced into suburban routes. But still the gay little 
colectivo runs in and out of the traffic, swaying this way and the other, 
seeming to round corners on two wheels, and packed as ever with 
very patient humanity. 

This mention of narrow streets must not obscure the fact that 
very fine open places and tree-shadowed squares are to be discovered 
in Buenos Aires. Round the spacious Plaza de Mayo are the Cathedral, 
modelled consciously on the Madeleine in Paris, the Casa Rosada, 
with its rosy-red facade, the centre of the Argentine Government 
of to-day, and the old Cabildo, from which the Portefios defended 
their city against the British and in which they set up their first 
administration of independence. From this Plaza the Avenida de 
Mayo leads across the Nueve de Julio to the Plaza del Congreso, 
at one side of which is the modern but imposing Congreso or House 
of Parliament. The Nueve de Julio, just mentioned, is new or, better, 
is still in process of construction. It is, the Portevios claim, the largest 
open space in any city of the world. The claim may well be true, 
for I fancy that you could put the Place de la Concorde of Paris 
into its central portion. Whole streets and portions of other streets 
have been ruthlessly removed to make this large avenue in the heart 
of Buenos Aires, and the work is not yet complete. The Argentines 
are great builders. This is due, I think, to the strong proportion 
of Italians in the country. Many of the newest buildings have a blend 
of simplicity with dignity ; they carry mass with restraint and taste. 

Between this older city and the Rio de la Plata stretches the long 
and magnificent Avenida Alvear. It begins as a street of patrician 
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houses and new apartments but soon issues into a wide thoroughfare, 
with the parks and gardens of Palermo to the right and the graceful 
region known as Palermo Chico. To the left are important buildings, 
the Presidential palace, rising from the road level and set in a lovely 
garden, large houses characteristically French and newer apartment 
blocks, just as characteristically North American. It was where 
the Avenida Alvear is crossed from the left by the Avenida Sarmiento 
—in a large circle with the monument to the Spaniards at its centre 
—that were held the celebrations of the Eucharistic Congress that 
took place in Buenos Aires in 1934. One often hears criticism of 
Argentine organization and efficiency ; but I have never heard one 
word of criticism of the arrangements for the Congress, I have heard 
volumes in their praise. Incidentally, it is agreed that that Congress 
has had lasting consequences, and admirable ones, for the Catholic life 
of Buenos Aires. The percentage of men seen at Sunday Mass—this 
I am assured from many sources—has been noticéably larger since 
the Congress. 

The Avenida Alvear divides into two roads, a lower and upper, 
which continue outwards from the city along the Rio towards the 
North. These pass through new districts. They are lined with 
massive institutions, with the Palermo race-course and the great polo 
field, with a number of splendidly designed and admirably equipped 
clubs for sport. And these clubs are. not the privilege of the rich 
and aristocratic. Many of them are for workers, among these that 
for the Obreros Catélicos, and one, I think the most imposing of them 
all, was built from the money won by race-goers at Palermo and 
unclaimed. Among the many benefits which association with the 
British has brought to Argentina is a love of sport. It is some eighty 
years since football, cricket, hockey and other games were played 
for the first time in the Argentine on a field in the midst of Palermo 
Park ; they were introduced by a club of Englishmen, which took 
the name of Buenos Aires. The club still exists, and plays on the 
very field, to which it introduced these various games in the 1860-ties. 
Early this year, the Argentine Government paid a gracious compliment 
to the Buenos Aires Club by declaring its ground a national monument 
of sport, and so securing it for a long time from the designs of architects 
and constructors. 

These roads take you on beyond the boundary of the city, which 
is marked by a circular road, the Avenida General Paz, to newer 
suburbs, technically in Buenos Aires province, such as Vicente Lopez, 
Olivos and Martinez. Here are shaded verandas, and grassy lawns ; 
avenues of still young trees ; and brightly coloured houses, reminiscent 
of lands as far apart as Southern Spain and California. There is 
no evidence of planning ; styles are as individual as personal tastes. 
The gay confusion makes a charming pattern, in contrast with the 
more uniform white and whitish-grey within the city. There are 
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residential centres all the way to Tigre, where you approach the 
immense delta of the rivers Paraguay and Parana. 

Not that the city itself is very regular except for the criss-cross 
patterning of its streets. High blocks of nine or ten floors stand next 
to long and low two-storied buildings, and there exists a rich variety, 
almost a bewilderment, of styles. French influence is very marked, 
particularly in the more fashionable quarters. Indeed, this influence 
can be discovered not in architecture alone but in the prevailing 
social and cultural outlook. In the late nineteenth century and the 
earlier years of the twentieth, Argentine society looked to France 
as its spiritual and intellectual home. In its eyes the greatest 
compliment you could pay to Buenos Aires was to call it the “ Paris ” 
of the New World. The French era is passing, and North American 
influence is taking its place. This might seem an inconsistency, 
for the Argentines, in the main, are not fond of North Americans. 
This sentiment is due in part to a fear of economic penetration from 
the United States, sharpened by the awareness of the close relations 
existing between the United States and Brazil. It is encouraged by 
a growing nationalist feeling that the destiny of the Argentine is to 
predominate, at any rate in the Southern half of Latin America. 
The expression, “America for the Americans ”’, as used in the Southern 
hemisphere, means, as a rule, “ Latin America for the South 
Americans ”’, with ar eye, not so much on Europe as on the United 
States. But, for all that, United States influence is evident and 
growing. Equipment and machinery are being purchased from the 
U.S.A. ; North American methods are being adopted, and U.S. 
technical experts and advisers invited to Argentina. The economic 
policy of Sefior Miranda and the Perén Government may have applied 
a break to this development, but the influence is certainly there. 
Outwardly, it can be glimpsed in the tall “‘ skyscrapers” built in 
the last two decades which, seen from the air or from some distance 
out in the Rio de la Plata, give Buenos Aires such a ragged and 
discordant line. 

Nor must we forget the long and friendly ties between the Argentine 
and Britain and within the Argentine, between the Latin Argentines 
and the substantial British community. Later, perhaps in another 
article, I will trace this association and show the considerable debt 
which Argentina owes to the British who have worked and settled 
there. Relations remain friendly, in spite of a general dislike among 
the British community of the Perén Government and of an increasing 
nationalism—effervescent rather than aggressive—that has gone out 
of its way to emphasize disputed questions, such as those of the Falkland 
Islands and sovereignty in the Antarctic, with an indiscreet publicity. 
One sure sign of friendship can be seen in the number of Argentines 
who study the English language, with the literature and institutions 
of Britain; there are tens of thousands of students in the various 
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schools sponsored by the British Council and in other institutes for 
English teaching. Similar North American institutes do not enjoy 
the same popularity. 

One of my clearest impressions of the Argentine is that its people 
are definitely European. They have not developed a new way of life 
and civilization ; they are not Latin Yankees. Of course, differences 
can be noticed. The Spanish they speak has softened and slurred 
certain consonants and has been affected by Italian. The language 
of Chile and Uruguay has remained, I am assured, far more pure. 
And naturally life on the wide and broad pfampas, with their hundreds 
of miles of unbroken grain and cattle land, is very different from 
peasant and farming life in cramped and confined Europe. Camp life 
in the Argentine (the term ‘camp’ the equivalent of ‘campo’ and 
always used when speaking of the country) has features peculiar 
to itself and found nowhere else; even to-day it inherits some of 
the methods and something of the spirit of the old gauchos though, 
except in remote regions like the Chaco, it has little of their old 
lawlessness. The camp offers curious contrasts—between the new 
and the old, the latest American car and the ox-waggon, the tractor 
and the horse-plough ; the practical is mingled with the traditional 
and the picturesque. 

It is in the towns, and notably in Buenos Aires, that you are made 
aware how European the people are and, on the whole, want to be. 
When opportunity occurs, they travel to Europe; read European 
books, in translation; welcome visitors, lecturers and musicians 
from Europe. In spite of closer relationship with the United States, 
the attraction of Europe is very strong. From one point of view, 
this has unfortunate consequences. There are few authors in the 
Republic, and perhaps no great encouragement to write. The reading 
public is satisfied with Spanish versions of French, English and Italian 
works. I fancy there is still some literary snobbisme; it is more 
fashionable to read European books. In the shops, too, the best 
material is European, and it will be carefully labelled as “ English 
cloth ” or “ Scottish tweed ” or “ Italian shirting ”’. 

Another reason for this insistence upon the connection of Argentina 
with Europe is the clatm—which is also the fact—that the Argentine 
is a white man’s country. There are far fewer negroes in Buenos Aires 
than in London. Brazil has achieved, in the Portuguese colonial 
tradition, a harmony between white and black, that is very noticeable 
in any Brazilian city. Indians or people of Indian descent are to be 
found in the north of Argentina between Tucuman passing through 
Salta and Jujuy towards Bolivia, and in the region of the Chaco ; 
and small groups in the South, along the frontiers of the Argentine 
and Chile. Every now and then, you are struck by Indian 
characteristics in faces seen in the streets of Buenos Aires. But, 
on the whole and far more obviously than in any other Latin country 
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South of the equator, with the possible exception of Uruguay, the 
Argentine is a white man’s land. The main bulk of the people is 
Spanish in origin, as it is Spanish in speech. There has been an 
important and valuable Italian immigration, and the Argentine owes 
a great deal indeed to the industry, healthy family life and traditions, 
and the general good temper of these Italians. They have built 
in the towns and worked upon and developed the land. They have 
tended to acclimatise themselves very readily, with the consequence 
that Italians of the second generation often speak no Italian, though 
as a rule in Buenos Aires they can understand it. Other national 
groups, witness the British and the Germans, have clung tenaciously 
to their own language and sometimes have taken but scant trouble 
to master Spanish. 

One other early impression of Buenos Aires which, on nearer 
acquaintance, proved to be incorrect, was that there were all too few 
churches. The reason for this impression is that everything in the city 
exists in squares or ‘ blocks’. Houses and apartments, offices and 
shops, cinemas and churches, are all, part and parcel, of the ‘ block’. 
Consequently, churches do not stand out conspicuously as they do 
in Europe. What distinguishes Cordoba from Buenos Aires is that 
in the former the churches do stand out from their surroundings, 
with their spires and towers detached and free. This is what gives to 
Cérdoba its European outlook, so that it might be a town from Italy 
or Spain. 

As a matter of fact, Buenos Aires has many churches, and some 
of them are remarkably fine. They are not, for the most part, old ; 
and those which date from the eighteenth century have been re- 
constructed and transformed, at least in their interiors, so that the 
features of the Spanish colonial style have been overlaid with later 
decoration. Only the Cathedral and the charming church of the 
Pilar or the Recoleta, tastefully restored within the last fifteen years, 
preserve the full semblance of a colonial church. The nineteenth- 
century churches are often large, spacious and well tended ; sacristies 
are spotless, altar linen and church appointments unimpeachable. 
Till twenty years back, there was a dearth of churches in the suburbs 
and the industrial area of Avellaneda; but remarkable progress 
has been made since then under the direction of Cardinal Coppello. 
Parish churches in their forties and fifties have been built or are in 
process of construction, mostly after a standard Romanesque and quite 
attractive type; less has been done as yet in Avellaneda, where 
religious problems are acute. 

In this article of general impressions I have neither space nor 
intention to say much about the situation of the Church in Argentina. 
The Argentine is of course a Catholic country and, outside communities 
like the British and German, the number of persons who are officially 
non-Catholic is very small. Consequently, the Church problems 
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are those of a land where the vast majority is officially Catholic but 
in which the percentage of seriously practising Catholics is much less. 
I have met a considerable number of Argentine priests (and here, 
as usually when I speak of “Argentine ”’, I mean “ Latin Argentine ”’), 
both regular and secular, and have been impressed with their good 
standard of clerical formation and personal living. A tradition 
prevails, especially among the older clergy, of letting the people come 
to the priest rather than that the priest himself should go to the people. 
It is a tradition, not lightly to be criticized, though our own tradition 
in English-speaking countries is different and, we think, more suited 
to modern needs. In any case, many difficulties have to be surmounted 
before it could be entirely altered. The number of priests is small. 
Larger towns are reasonably, though not generously, supplied. 
Country districts suffer inevitably both from the shortage of priests 
as also from the vast distances between parish churches. The peons 
live in scattered handfuls on estancias leagues apart from one another, 
and frequently no roads are available even for cars except in the most 
favourable weather. There are regions, as for instance among the 
Sierras to the North of Cérdoba, where the people see their priests 
only for one period during the year, when missions are held in 
improvised hutments, to which the people come to be married, to 
hear Mass and receive the sacraments, and have their children baptized. 
Excellent work is done by missioners—among them the Irish Passionist 
Fathers—who go from estancia to estancia, preaching short missions 
to the peons of two or three days apiece. 

In the towns Accio Catélica or Catholic Action has made rapid strides 
during the past few years. The young men and women I have met 
belonging to Accio Catélica have impressed me by their keenness and 
their readiness to co-operate in activities. The Argentine has probably 
not yet had the experience of European countries in harnessing the 
lay effort for religious purposes. And so Accio Catédlica is criticized 
as too theoretical, and concentrating over much on study to the neglect 
of action. Whether the charge is justified, I cannot say. Certain it is 
that Accio Caiélica is organized in a parish framework and is intended 
to flourish in every parish. . 

Of other Catholic institutions I say nothing at the moment, though 
I hope to do so later, except by way of preliminary to mention two 
of them. The first is the Casa de la Empleada, organized, run and 
inspired by Bishop De Andrea. This is a centre and club for working 
women with up-to-date premises and conveniences for its more than 
forty thousand members—rest-rooms and reading-rooms, resident 
doctors and dentists, and the co-operation of Catholics of every level 
and interest. The Casa has magnificent holiday-houses, by the sea 
at Mar del Plata and in the Cérdoba Hills, where members may pass 
their vacation at tariffs which are a miracle of modesty. There is 
a wonderful spirit in the work. The second is of another order, 
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educational rather than social. It is the recently-established Instituto 
de Cultura Religiosa Superior, an institute providing lectures, regular 
courses of study and diplomas in Catholic philosophy and theology 
as also in the social sciences for girls who have left school and for 
young women. The Institute has the warm encouragement of the 
Cardinal of Buenos Aires, and is directed by Sefiorita Montes de Oca 
and her young associates who have grouped themselves together, 
with His Eminence’s approbation, as a religious society. I have 
a high regard for what the Institute has already achieved and am 
certain that its work will develop rapidly in breadth and in popular 


appeal. 
Joun Murray. 








SHORT NOTICE 


ASCETICAL 


The volumes on the Spiritual Exercises of Pére de la Boullaye have 
already been noticed in THz Monto (September, 1947). The present 
volume, Saint Ignace de Loyola, is a book of generous proportions—seventy- 
eight pages of preface, followed by three hundred and sixty-two pages of 
text—but without a word of padding. It is not a ‘life’ but a presenta- 
tion of the founder of his order as a director of souls: essentially a book 
to be used with the writer’s earlier volumes on the Ignatian retreat, and 
containing much that his fellow-religious will be glad to be reminded of 
or to learn. 

In the preface the sources of St. Ignatius’s spirituality are examined by 
a scholar who seems to have read all the relevant literature. The com- 
petence of the author will surprise none who recall his masterly volumes 
on comparative religion. Perhaps more than one who may be convinced 
of the rigidity of the spirituality under review will read with interest what 
the author has to say (pp. xii-xliii) on the need of spiritual direction to 
“s’adapter aux tempéraments ...et de consulter Dieu en tout.” 
Before dealing with the complete works of St. Ignatius and setting down 
valuable notes on them, the writer shows how his spiritual teaching is 
essentially evangelical and how certain oppositions to it throw a revealing 
light on its nature. 

There are copious extracts from the Autobiography, from the Constitu- 
tions of the Society, obviously from the Exercises, but also from the Spiritual 
Diary of the saint and from his letters as well as from his Aphorisms. Not 
least interesting perhaps is the recording of his prayers for England and 
Germany. Eight chapters deal with Ignatius as an apostle, the apostle 
of order and the greater glory of God, the apostle of prayer and the 
Eucharist, of retreats and self-control, of obedience and zeal, and finally 
of pure love of God. Among the three appendices is one of more general 
interest, namely on examination of conscience in pagan antiquity. 
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A YOUNG MAN’S VISIONS : 
PIER GIORGIO FRASSATI 


™ OUR young men shall see visions’, said the prophet Joel 
y (ii. 23) and St. Peter quoted him (Acts, ii. 17). And seven 
years ago, in Denmark, I found I wished to study more closely 
the life of Pier Giorgio Frassati,1 and observed that between 1928 and 
1939 it had gone into at least eleven editions, and was translated into 
some nineteen languages. Within six months of his death all sorts of 
generous enterprises were being started under his aegis ; in a year or 
two, vast buildings were erected, called by his name, on behalf of the 
aged and the destitute ; by 1939, 1,105 societies called after him existed 
on Italian soil alone ; others were in the Argentine, Brazil, Belgium, 
France (7), India, Malta, Poland, Slovakia and Switzerland (12). 
How much of this may have perished in the disasters that have befallen 
the world since then, I do not know, nor are such things to the point of 
this article. But what was this young man, who died at 24, just a 
year older than St. Aloysius ? 

And my surprise was great when I found St. Aloysius constantly 
allying himself to this youth at all points seemingly so different. How 
could this young Piedmontese athlete, with his shock of black hair ; 
tweed-clad, leather-gaitered, superb upon his horse; or in shirt- 
sleeves, uproariously dragging a barrel of wine along with his student- 
friends through the Turin streets ; escalading the Alps, pipe in mouth ; 
plugging not very brilliantly away at his mining-engineer’s vocation ; 
looking forward to marriage and lots of children—what possible points 
of contact could he have had with the Lombard prince whose aloof 
austerity has become a catch-word ? 

Well, not for nothing did Aloysius’s mother come from Piedmontese 
Chieri, and look straight across Turin to Alpine Biella where Frassati 
mostly lived. The appalling Gonzaga heredity must have been some- 
what mitigated by his mother’s; something of the sturdiness of 
Frassati’s ancestry is like one element in the Aloysian blood that else 
would have run untamed. Anyhow, it was the mother of each of 
these two boys who influenced her son much more than the father did, 
though Pier Giorgio was utterly devoted to his own. Of each it might 
be said that he was non sine dis animosus infans : Aloysius’s trick with the 
gunpowder must have been only one of many, and Pier Giorgio’s 
boyhood was full of such audacities. Each woke up abruptly to the 
problem of sex—Aloysius, in his more sophisticated environment rather 
earlier ; indeed, in all things, I think Aloysius was rather in advance 
of his age, Frassati, rather younger than his years. The revelation was, 


1Originally written by Don A. Cojazzi, Turin ; and in English by Dr. H. L . Hughes, a 
book regrettably now out of print. 
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however, complete : only, Frassati was for long to have a hard battle 
within himself ; with his superb health, intense activity, and ready 
sociability, his fight was in its way harder than that of Aloysius, who, 
apart from special graces, reduced himself to great weakness by a diet 
medically imposed at first, and then, from necessity, made into a virtue. 
But both had learnt that there was nothing in themselves to prevent them 
sliding down the slope on which each, inadvertently, had put one foot. 
It would be easy to draw-out the contrast between the Gonzaga 
tempestuous temperament and theadmirable equilibrium handed down 
to Pier Giorgio from both his parental families ; yet I doubt if the 
Gonzagan surroundings, appalling though we might think their 
obscenity, were more than a very highly coloured version of Frassati’s 
once he got out into the world. I have never found the foundation for 
the story that when Aloysius approached his fellow-novices whispered : 
** Look out! the Censor is coming !”’, but when Frassati, though so 
genial, arrived, they did say: “‘ Take care! the Senator is coming ! ” 
The youth of ‘ living bronze’ turned into chill steel if talk began to go 
astray. We have the right thus to compare circumstances, spiritual 
textures, what you will, but never to assess the value of any two souls 
in the sight of God, who alone can know it. Anyhow, when studies 
came to the front, you find that both excelled in mathematics, and, 
though Pier Giorgio’s head was slower than Aloysius’s (but it ached a 
good deal less !) nothing abstract or scientific baffled him. Each had 
just the same way of going to the point, disguising no mistake, asking 
the same sort of advice, never losing his temper; each hated the 
“* rhetoric of life ’ (Aloysius at least thought he hated its etiquette too) ; 
** Having often observed ”’, said a professor of Frassati, ‘‘ his marvellous 
power of reaching the truth through goodness, 1 am more cautious of judg- 
ing of men’s minds. One cannot be exquisitely good without being 
exquisitely intelligent’. This may seem startling : but it is verifiable 
that devotion to ‘ truth in life ’ adapts the soul for discerning intellectual 
truth as such. Columbus had thrilled Pier Giorgio from infancy and 
developed, later, his wish to go to America as a ‘missionary engineer’ : 
Aloysius, at Madrid, found the whole world-perspective altered by the 
Genoese navigator and undoubtedly felt his appetite for ‘ foreign 
missions ’ vehemently inflamed by the new horizons to East and West 
alike. I wish I had room to speculate what either youth would have 
made of modern Oxford ! 

Those who are advancing towards heroic virtue will probably react 
in much the same way towards the Blessed Sacrament and towards 
our Lady : here, then, I say nothing : one contrast in motive, however, 
I must just indicate, though it issued into rather similar behaviour. 
Pier Giorgio’s character was amazingly simple. He behaved very 
unconventionally, in ways that the snobbism of his ‘ democratic’ age 
thought unsuitable to an ambassador’s son. So did Aloysius, but with 
calculated ferocity. He smashed his way through the insane flatteries 
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that hedged him with roses—though the thorns, when defied, were 
sharp as steel. But a quaint parallel—Pier Giorgio sometimes carried 
round the collecting-plate in church. ‘‘ What would your parents 
say if they heard of it?’ In 1891, during the Aloysian celebrations, 
some well-bred youths in Rome did the same. An anti-clerical paper 
was lost in amaze. ‘“‘ Such courage would certainly not be found in 
our own sons ! ” 

Yet for long I wondered why Pier Giorgio had been more than a very 
remarkable character—why has his Cause been introduced and made 
good progress? A Saint must totally abdicate his will and unite it 
perfectly with God’s. When had he done this? I remembered that 
Aloysius, with all his early austerity, had had no director: he was 
absolutely alone ; his penances had been self-chosen ; he had fought, 
against the most authoritative counsel, against father and theologians, 
for his ‘ vocation’. On actually entering the noviciate, he found his 
self-abnegation was really beginning. He had a space of melancholy 
—he hesitated if he had done right. Thenceforward his purification 
went on apace. What comparable to this happened in the life of 
Frassati? Yet everyone felt that some such thing had happened to 
him ; there had been a transformation in his life, comparable to his 
*‘ transfiguration ’ after death. It had been observed that though he 
worked harder than ever at his charitable activities, there was less rest- 
lessness, more gentleness, happiness rather than gaiety, a radiance than 
a blaze—an understanding of suffering impossible save in one who had 
suffered, and deeply. How had this happened, in a life seemingly so 
successful ? 

A first point may seem trivial—but to an Italian it was far from being 
so. He had put his whole heart into the Partito Popolare, that political 
party in which he saw the sole hope for the sorrows of his land. It 
would take me much too far to show how he had, first, to combine his 
radical deviation from his father’s liberalistic politics with his profound 
reverence and affection for his father ; and further, he had to watch the 
Party being ‘ purged ’ of its ‘ right wing’ adherents which gave a free 
field to its left-wing ‘ extremists ’, so that—at least Frassati thought— 
it became difficult for a loyal Catholic any more to belong to it, and in 
due course it was suppressed. It was awkward to write about this in 
Italy, so the whole of this part of Frassati’s political activity between, 
say, 1919 and 1924 had to be compressed by his biographer into a single 
page. He had tosee the whole of one part of his life destroyed, and yet 
permit to himself no bitterness, no repining, and no weakening of the 
more purely spiritual part of his life. I cannot exaggerate the pain this 
must have caused him: no young Englishman can have experienced 
the like. The lamp to which Frassati had entrusted his most pure flame 
of patriotism was shattered. 

Secondly, strange as it may seem, what next ‘ broke his life in half’ 
was the marriage of his sister in 1925. Not only his affection for her 
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was quite amazing ; when she left, he was shaken with paroxysms of 
tears : on the way home from the station his mother had to hold this 
young giant in her arms like a child till his sobs had subsided. But 
there was more in that than appears. Before leaving, Luciana had 
asked him what he meant to do. Become a priest? No: he had 
poured out not only his intelligence into engineering, but his heart’s 
passion into working thus among the miners of South America. Frus- 
trated in Italy, he would be a missionary among the kind of men he 
loved—an apostle in the mines. Thus had his childhood’s ambitions 
crystallised themselves. Now his sister explained that he must 
** count for two in the house”’. He could never leave his parents all 
alone. The whole of his dream vanished, as India, Japan, had had 
to fade from the horizons of Aloysius. He understood, and said no 
word ; but the anguish in his face made the girl’s heart sick. Our 
* moderate-minded ’ fellow-countrymen may perhaps not even guess 
Italian ardour, nor how the abdication of a whole vision of a life’s 
whole work may seem a blow given to life itself. No call came now 
from Italy ; none, from over the Atlantic. He looked, bewildered, 
into an empty sky. 

The third ‘ purgation ’ may seem, at first, even more disconcerting, 
especially in our generation when the commandment : “‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother ” has gone near to lapsing and when the State 
Supreme is so jealous of the Family. Pier Giorgio had always meant 
to marry ; had, humanwise, exercised his heroic self-control largely in 
view of that ; and had definite ideas about what he wished his future 
wife to be—she was for example to be ready despite his considerable 
wealth and position to be willing to lead a very simple life and indeed to 
confront hardships. Hereupon he fell whole-heartedly in love, and 
with the ideal girl. Yet he felt sure his parents would disapprove of 
her (I assume she was not of his ‘ class’ : he tested this—he introduced 
her, his mother liked all his other girl-friends, but not her). While 
hesitating, he suppressed (or thought he did) every sign of his affection. 
He consulted Luciana. She saw an unfathomable sorrow in his eyes— 
“*T must treat him with the greatest gentleness, as though he had said 
to me: ‘Luciana, I amill!’” He begged, in what he felt his martyr- 
dom, the prayers of one or two very intimate friends and finally went 
to Don Cojazzi, who asked if, seeing that his parents would definitely 
oppose the marriage: ‘“‘so that between her and you is the love of your 
parents: do you feel capable of opposing it?’’ ‘“‘No: Absolutely 
never!’ ‘‘ I mustin conscience remind you that you are ofage. You 
would be within your rights.” ‘I know that already, but I won’t 
profit by it.” ‘‘ Then nothing remains but renunciation.” He made 
his usual little bow of assent and then cried. It may seem strange to 
publish in print even an allusion to anything so sacred and so secret : 
still, it has been broadcast in a score of languages and even the letters 
the young man wrote (to one or two only) have been made known. I 
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offer no decision as to the morality of his choice: his father and 
mother, as an objective fact, saw things almost as definitely ‘ in black or 
white’ as he did. He could not desert them ; still less, defy them: but 
again it was clearly impossible to bring a wife, towards whom they were 
hostile, to live in the same house with them. His torment of soul went 
near to falsifying his perspective. He saw his past life as ‘ buffoonery ’, 
if not animalism ; his will-power seemed worthless (though it was iron- 
hard and he had fought a fierce fight against his fiery instincts) ; 
his work looked as if it had been mere selfishness. He had literally 
nothing left save faith—and is not that the darkest of purifying Nights ? 
He completely surmounted this depression. He admitted no self-pity, 
and devoted himself harder than ever to prayer, work, and study 
(especially Aquinas), yet, in a sense, he had lost a certain ‘ taste’ for 
exterior or even intellectual life. A physical accident can give a man 
a far deeper shock than his exterior wounds may suggest. I think 
Pier Giorgio’s whole ‘architecture’, so tosay, was psychologically shaken. 
He seemed somehow “ shrunken, languid, thinner’’. I would have 
said of him: “ He will never get over it ’’. 

But notice—none of these experiences need have made him holier. 
Many thousands of young Italians must have been seeing their high 
political and social hopes defeated : many have had to accept pro- 
fessions not of their choice : many, for various reasons, have been un- 
able to marry the girl they loved. But ‘there is nothing sanctifying in 
just not going in for politics, or not sailing overseas with fine ambitions, 
or in just becoming an old bachelor because you can’t help it. Still, all 
such negations can be channels for God’s grace, and in his case, I am 
sure, were so. His heart had once been so light that he could easily 
‘ lift it up ’ to God : now it became so heavy that God had assuredly to 
lift it. Already,in the full vigour of youth, he had begun to look for- 
ward to death—“ I think that the day of my death will be the best day 
in all my life’. This was as from his uncle’s unexpectedly happy 
death in 1923. On June goth, 1925 for no special reason, he 
visited the circle of his best friends. He had with him a Life of 
St. Catherine, and never could resist reading aloud passages which 
had struck him in the book of the moment. He now read how 
Catherine would recite—“Glory be to the Father—and to 
Thee...” ‘“‘Happy Catherine!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ who saw 
Jesus even in this life. As for us, we must wait for Paradise.” 
He shivered, but his friend never dreamed that that was where, 
we may hope, in three days he would be. That evening he had 
an attack of what proved (after a false diagnosis) to be a form of polio- 


myelitis. He suffered appalling pain, and once, half-delirious with 


insomnia, asked for an injection. A weakening of will? One last 
reminiscence. Aloysius, suffering on his death-bed from dreadful 
bed-sores, having never in his life asked for anything that might ease 
him, now whispered : ‘‘ Lift me a little”. But they did not dare to. 
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Nor did the doctor dare to give.the morphia to Pier Giorgio. ‘“‘ Christ 
died nailed”. Each showed by a little movement of his head that he 
understood. His mother was invoking Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 
At the words : “‘ May I breathe forth my soul in peace with you ”’, he 
did in fact die peacefully ; and in the room, where there had been sobs 
and lamentations, there was now silence, all eyes being fixed on him, 
** as though they would follow his most pure soul in the hour when it 
met its God ”’. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking of Rupert Brooke who died in the 
First World War, said that he was “‘ joyous, fearless, versatile . . . all 
one could wish one’s country’s sons to be in days when no sacrifice but 
the most precious is acceptable, and the most precious is that which is freely 
offered ’’. In this article I have wished to allude exclusively to what 
seem to me sacrificial turning-points in Pier Giorgio’s life. The 
first, certainly, was as it were forced on him ; to make it freely, then, 
demanded a double determination. The second and third were not 
forced on him: innumerable sons freely leave their parents for the 
sake of their career and are not interfered with save by parents who are 
wickedly possessive and sacrifice their children to their own selfish 
preferences. Pier Giorgio’s parents were not like that, though possibly 
they did not even guess what their son was giving up. The third 
sacrifice was of no mere career, professional or as a citizen, but of what 
was literally his life-blood. ‘“‘ It is not hard to give up what is yours ; 
but very hard to give up what is you”. Still, both profession and 
career, envisaged as he envisaged them,were meant to be part and 
parcel of his service of God and of his fellow-men. It is true that he 
devoted himself with extreme ardour, most delicate charity, and a total 
lack of human respect to a hundred Catholic good works : it is true too 
that he was most earnest in prayer, and practised the ‘ virtues ’ with all 
the energy and perseverance that were his: but I still think that all 
this might have made him ‘eminent’ as a Christian, yet not fully 
heroic, till the white-hot probe of God had reached between the joints 
and the marrow, the dividing of soul from spirit ; till the Eucharist 
had fed but also starved him, intoxicated and yet drowned him. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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E were lost. There were no two ways about it. Heikki’s 

\ N) compass was suffering from a form of Saint Vitus’s dance, 

while my map, intended for sedate travellers who sensibly 
kept to the arctic “‘ highways ’’, was on a par with a tin-opener trying 
to do running repairs to a tank. We were then somewhere between 
the sixty-eighth and sixty-ninth northern parallels—in other words 
roughly in the same latitude as Baffin Land and Northern Alaska— 
and about twenty-six degrees forty minutes East, having struck WSW 
from ruined Ivalo, passing between Pasajarvi and the left bank of the 
Ivalojoki, with the intention of describing a three-day semicircular 
march through the fells of Hammastundar to the old Inari-Kittila 
** mail-road ” (a barefaced euphemism, for it was a trail rawcut 
through forest and swamp), and thence to our goal, the church-village 
of Inari. 

The arctic sun was at its fiercest; the mosquitoes, which in Lapland 
come in waves, some weeks being comparatively free from them, were 
now showing signs of reforming their ranks, and the lotion we carried 
was only partially effective. However, we had all the time in the 
world ; the long day was before us ; the beautiful white arctic night, 
which is not night at all but a mystical, golden hush, would not present 
any difficulties; our rucksacks contained cheese and rieska, a thin 
unleavened barleycake, chocolate . . . there was the cool water of 
fell streams to drink; the vast, silent forest was rich in berries, fat 
blueberries which the bears love, and, in the marshier places, lakka, 
the delicious yellow cloudberries, with their fine, slightly fermented 
flavour and hard seeds, and which make an excellent liqueur, called 
suomuurain by the Finns. 

So, determined to be lost in as orderly a manner as possible, we sat 
down by the tumultuous river, and while Heikki dozed, I proceeded to 
wash a shirt, for, unlike Dr. Johnson, whom otherwise I revere, I 
have a great passion for clean linen. Moreover, we were travelling 
light, and consequently “‘ dhobeying ” was a necessary diversion. 

I set-to rather furtively in a rocky backwater, ice-cold and un- 
believably clear : it seemed almost sacrilege to do one’s laundry in that 
mighty river which was so majestic as it poured its stately, crested 
way through glistening rocks, above some of which a fanshaped 
spectrum glowed elusively. 

The Lapps used to regard mountains and lakes and rocks as sacred 
to their various gods, yet rivers never : though how much more awe- 
inspiring than all those was this arctic torrent, with its noble, com- 
manding voice ! 

Above the rapids, which were a shimmering chaos of gold, martins 
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dived and flickered. Bold adventurer in bus and train, I was duly 
chastened by the thought ofthose small wings spanning half the world 
to spend the brief summer hawking insects above this faraway Lapland 
river. 

Among the glacial boulders of the shore, foxtailed bumblebees 
angrily drove away tiny brown argus butterflies from harebell and 
willowherb. In turn a grey shrike harried the bees. . . . While my 
shirt dried upon the granite rocks, I lay in the burning sun, listening to 
the many-voiced river, disentangling the various themes and counter- 
themes, and watching the occasional reindeer that came stealing 
through the forest. 

The bulls, who cast their antlers in early winter, had long ago grown 
new ones, fine lofty branches that seemed out of proportion to their 
comparatively small bodies ; but the cows, who sensibly retain theirs 
until after the calving season in May, had not all completed the process, 
and their tines were still covered with protective ‘‘ velvet”. Most of 
them were moulting, their coats, silver-grey or dun, were ugly, patchy, 
tattered, except that of one fine bull which was almost black and would 
be magnificent in winter. 

Like most animals, the reindeer use ears and nostrils more than eyes, 
but now there was little wind to help them. They would trot towards 
us, occasionally halting to sniff the earth and listen intently at the same 
time. They seemed to listen more to the tremors of the earth than to 
sound carried on the air. Then on again until suddenly, within four 
or five paces, a quick warning stamp, typical of all deer, about turn 
in panic, white scut showing, and away through rocks and forest 
rubble, on swaying, slender legs and large, splayed hooves which are 
for ever creaking and clicking. 

Presently, hearing Heikki’s voice, I glanced round and found him 
talking to a Lapp who, with hands cupped under his chin, was leaning 
on his long thumbstick and gravely regarding us. 

What a delightful little man he was : like most Lapps, he was small 
in every way, barely five feet tall, tiny nose, tiny chin, small, well- 
shaped hands, even his blue eyes were small and narrow, while his 
moustache was trimmed discreetly to scale. 

Deeply weather-tanned by arctic sun and winter blizzard, wrinkled 
like a pickled walnut, he might have been a gnome from some mysteri- 
ous forest-world : a lasso round his shoulders, a rolled-up reindeerskin 
and a birchbark hamper on his back ; on his head, the fantastic blue 
four-eared neljantuulenlakki, or cap-of-the-four-winds as the Inari and 
Enontekio Lapps call it, a creation trimmed with a band of black fur 
from some illfated cat (black cats are highly prized by the Lapps solely 
for this purpose) which was set off bya bunch of red and yellow ribbons ; 
next, the excessively long-waisted, buttonless, almost knee-length, blue 
lapintakki or tunic, with a high open collar faced with green and 
crimson, through which a gay yellow scarf showed, while across the 
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shoulders ran a strip of scarlet edged with green and yellow; round 
hem and cuffs were more bands of the same colour ; about the tunic, 
which was elaborately flared at the “ skirt ”, a broad leather belt, dark- 
stained and studded with pieces of bone that had been dyed red; 
from the belt hung a little birchwood snuffbox, a silver tobacco-box, 
and the inevitable lapinpuukko with a haft of reindeer antler and held 
in a betasselled sheath of reindeerskin . . . by the time his close-fitting 
cloth breeches (in winter they would be covered by long reindeerskin 
leggings) were reached, colour had been temporarily exhausted, for 
they were of sober blue : however, there was a last bright splash at the 
ankles in the form of gay red and white ankle-bindings, below which 
were the typical soft ribbed mutukas of reindeerskin, with their elabor- 
ately upcurled toes. ; 

Do not imagine this sartorial glory was unusual : it was the Lapp’s 
ordinary working dress : on special occasions he would be gayer still, 
and to see a group of Lapps together at church festivals or wedding is 
to be delighted if not dazzled : nature is not lavish with her hues in the 
drab tundar and so these little people of the arctic value colour all the 
more. 

“* He says it is better to follow him as there are no bridges across the 
swamps between Pokka and Menesjarvi”’, said Heikki. 

So I put on my shirt, hoisted my rucksack, and off we started through 
the forest, while the sun poured down among birch and pine, and the 
imperious voice of the river faded into a murmur. 

How badly the Lapps often walk, and, I suppose, no wonder, for- 
ever scrambling over rocks, through bogs, up fellsides. This little 
Lapp, whose name was Nakkala, was no exception: he was bandy- 
legged, his ankles turned almost inside out, and from behind he looked 
like an old man, with his birchbark hamper humped up on his 
shoulders. But for all that he went on easily, tirelessly, mile after 
mile, while we toiled in the rear, bathed in sweat. 

Once a fawn bounded away in front of us, pausing every now and 
then to stare at us with liquid velvet eyes. Evidently he wanted to 
break back behind us, for perhaps we had separated him from his 
mother. Beautiful as he would never be when he grew up, he trotted 
on springily, head high, twenty yards away, while the Lapp kept indi- 
cating him with his stick : 

“‘ He is mine, my kermikko ”’, he said to Heikki. 

** How can you tell ?” 

The Lapp pulled an ear. ‘‘ My markings in his ear’”’. Each rein- 
deer owner has his own combination of notches which are cut with 
knives when the fawns are born. When the reindeer cows are about to 
calve they are tied up to birchtrees and the Lapps scurry hither and 
thither marking the fawns before there is any chance of their straying. 
May is a hectic time in Lapland. 

** What does a kermikko become when he grows up ?” 
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“‘ First he become a vuonelo, that’s when he’s two years old . . . then 
a vuorso when he is three . . . a kunteus at four, then a kosotin, that’s 
when he’s five, at six he’s a maagganas, then at seven he’s a nimiloppu. 
But if we castrate him, he’s a harka . . .” . 

** What is a tainokki?” . 

The Lapp was pleased and nodded rapidly: ‘“‘ That is a reindeer 
which has never calved. Old people say the spirits used a tatnokki to 
draw their sleigh when they went wandering . . .” 

“You have many deer ?”’ suggested Heikki. 

** Four hundred head ”’, said Nakkala. 

“You are a rich man”, said Heikki deferentially. Certainly, at 
current prices, this bandylegged little man with his medieval dress 
was worth not far short of four million Finnmarks, well over seven 
thousand pounds. .. . 

After we had crossed a dried-up watercourse strewn with mighty 
boulders and once spanned by a German bridge of logs destroyed by 
the torrents of spring, of which the trickling stream was but a faint 
memory, the forest began to rise. Upward wound the track, through 
sweet lung-swelling pine and gnarled birch, past seething ant-hill 
and banks of willow-herb, while gay redpolls flitted about the trees in 
erratic and buoyant flight, trilling their simple little lovesong, and from 
unseen lakes below us came the silver thread of the sandpiper’s song. 

Occasionally a buzzard mewed, a puny voice in that vast silence, and 
once we saw a large bird with long eartufts and boldly streaked breast 
and fierce orange eyes that flashed fire : it was an eagle-owl that melted 
swiftly into the forest. 

The higher we climbed, the more fevered grew the waves of heat, 
liquid, oily, in their shimmering appearance ; the more persistent 
became the mosquitoes and the small bloodsucking black flies which 
left their tiny purple trademark on us. Immense dragonflies in shin- 
ing armour cruised aloofly above the trees or basked on sun-warmed 
rocks. Marsh rosemary flourished beneath the little saplings of rowan 
and aspen. We crushed its leaves to enjoy its faint fragrance. In 
Labrador woodsmen brew a kind of tea from it. Ancient pines, 
defeated by arctic storms, and now embedded in crowberry and grey 
reindeer-moss, crumbled like tinder at a touch of foot; soft wavy 
grass caressed our hands. Down the hillside, where sometimes groves 
of fern grew, little streams sang their tired song of summer, and often 
we halted to drink their delicious water. About us wooded spurs and 
knolls towered ; behind and below us stretched the blue-green un- 
dulations of fell and forest, illimitable, silent, fold upon fold. 

Gradually the trees became sparser, more and more fantastically 
shaped by the wintersnows, and the silent burning forest gave way to 
the fells, the great bow-shaped massif between Marasto and Hammas, 
pierced by steep and beautiful valleys, where heat and solitude 
seemed to be almost living presences marching with us. Here and 
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there the fell-azalea spread its carpet of pale red flowers, and beneath 
gnarled alpine birches were long heaths of reindeer-moss, looking in the 
sunlight like drab snow melting in the rains of spring, and which in 
winter is the only food of the deer. They can detect it even through 
deep snow and dig down to it with hoofs and antler until they are out of 
sight in the pits they have made. Sometimes, however, 


* Higher the snow than the mountain-range, 
The deer cannot get at their food ’, 


so that in summer many Lapps take the precaution of gathering lichen 
and storing it in racks for the winter : otherwise, in an impenetrable 
frost, they have to cut down birchtrees in order that the herd may feed 
on the meagre beard-moss growing on the branches. 

Hour after hour we marched and climbed in single file across those 
empty fells rising and falling in their soft, ancient contours ; across 
gulleys strewn with enormous glacial boulders like toys petulantly cast 
down by a giant hand grown tired of playing with them; through 
glades of dwarf birch and tough juniper where the many-coloured 
bluethroat warbler uttered his golden song, having a bell in his throat, 
say the Lapps, which enables him to sing a hundred songs ; past silent 
cobalt lakes locked in by the hills and known only to the wild swan and 
the strident diver ; whimbrels keened at us, magpies derided us, grey 
crows cursed us ; once there was a panic-scattering of mottled, dark- 
brown fledgelings, chittering piteously, while the hen-ptarmigan, 
after the manner of her kind, went limping and fluttering ahead of us, 
trying to draw us away from her precious brood. 

We began to see more and more reindeer, bulls, cows, calves (in 
the case of reindeer, kept for domestic purposes, this terminology is 
more apt, even if less elegant, than stags, hinds, fawns), grazing in their 
scores and hundreds across the fells, and eventually, in the cool of the 
evening, after many halts, for even Nakkala was tired, we came in 
sight of pencillings of smoke near another lake, the smoke of fires from 
half-a-dozen kotas, 


* black as the tents of Kedar’ 


as they lay in the shadow of the slope, though actually they were of 
dark green canvas: in winter the Lapps use heavy, striped blanket- 
cloth for their tents, as the snow apparently does not cling to it. 

Here was the summer home of Nakkala and his family while they 
kept watch on the herd of ugly little reindeer. ‘They were true nomads, 
spending the winter further West in the Enontekio commune, while in 
spring, saddling and loading their pack-reindeer with all their house- 
hold belongings, the tentpoles, the cloths, the pots, the chests, the skins, 
the fishing-nets, they followed the herd through foaming, hazardous 
river and up steep fell, trekking sixty miles or so Eastwards, to enjoy 
the brief, glorious arctic summer, the only time when they could relax, 
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when for two months the sun does not set, when there are grayling and 
lavaret in the lakes, hare and ptarmigan on the slopes, berries in the 
forests .. . the arctic summer is one of the loveliest seasons in the world, 
which even the mosquitoes cannot spoil. Not quite ! 

But all too swiftly the scrawny arctic heather begins to glow, the 
birchtrees turn to gold, the wild swans pass Southward, the herd grows 
restless for its winter grazing, and once more it is time for Nakkala’s 
family to strike camp and commence again their wandering, back 
into the long night of snow and frost and the bitter glory of the northern 
lights that flicker backwards and forwards across the sky in diaphanous 
veils and streamers. 

Not all Lapps are nomadic, of course : they vary in their methods of 
reindeerkeeping : some, especially those further North beyond the 
conifer line, herd their reindeer throughout the year ; the Inari Lapps 
let their herds run wild in the forests in summer, herding them in 
winter ; and all round up their herds in corrals at the end of November, 
partly for separating out the strays, but mainly for the annual slaughter- 
ing, a crude and bloody business when deft lassoes fly and curved 
puukkos flash and the Lapps forget their usual phlegm. Each family 
kills and dries enough meat for its own requirements during the next 
several months, but most of the slaughtering is for commercial purposes. 
Fresh reindeermeat is comparable with inferior red venison ; smoked 
reindeer-tongue is excellent ; to eat dried reindeer-steak is a feat of 
endurance. 

By now we had approached the untidy little nomad camp. Nobody 
stirred except a fat, comical boy dressed exactly in the same style as 
Nakkala and who regarded us gravely in that wild, half-fearful, half- 
curious way across the great valley of time and circumstance that 
divided us. But few people could be more difficult to surprise than the 
Lapps: the little Lapp boy dismissed us for the drab uninteresting 
figures we doubtless were, and turned back to his toy reindeer, crudely 
fashioned out of twigs and wood. 

Outside Nakkala’s own tent a few white goats paraded sedately. 
They too had made the long trek from the West, being the family’s 
main source of milk, for the reindeer cows give little milk and that only 
in autumn. Yet scant though it is, it is peculiarly rich and Lapp 
children cannot drink it without chasing it down with water. 

Curly-tailed, sharp-eared dogs, with fine thick coats, some sooty black, 
others fox-red, trotted out pugnaciously to examine our credentials ; 
but our acquaintance with Nakkala was enough to allay their sus- 
picions, and they returned to resume their homage to the mysterious 
black pot hanging over a fire built on stones in the middle of thetent. 
Most of the smoke of the fire rose through the open apex of the kota, 
but much of it, too, wandered round and added its contribution to the 
heavy air that wiped one’s face like a dirty towel. 

Over the floor of the tent was spread birch brushwood and on top of 
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this a number of reindeerskins ; in the entrance was an area enclosed 
in logs where the feet could be wiped ; while in the dark recesses of the 
tent were chests, probably for food and clothes, and from hooks on the 
crossbeam hung milkcans and coffee pots, wooden bowls and dried 
reindeer meat. 

Nakkala’s wife and sons were already at their evening meal, and one 
of them, a self-possessed youth in an army battledress blouse, was 
grinding coffee berries in a little grinder (as typical of the Lapps as 
reindeer or lasso). Nakkala’s return was greeted with a complete 
lack of demonstrativeness : the family exchanged a few quiet words, 
either about the deer or ourselves or other strange animals, and while 
they gazed at us with the same silent, frank, childlike curiosity, we sat 
down crosslegged with Nakkala on the soft reindeer-skins, at his invita- 
tion. The Lapps have very short legs, and watching these four squat- 
ting there so comfortably, I wondered whether an accommodating 
nature had arranged this purposely. 

Nakkala’s wife was a pleasant, bright little woman, quite good- 
looking in a wholesome, sunburnt, healthy way. Her features were 
small and good, her eyes blue like Nakkala’s, her hair light brown ; 
her voice was rather poor and querulous, but no doubt that was only to 
my unaccustomed ear. How precious her gay costume must have 
been among the sombre fells : on her head, with its neat brown plaits 
coiled about the nape of her neck, a poppyred Ailkka or bonnet with 
whorling decorations on the curved earflaps to which were attached 
ribbons tied under the chin ; over her neat shoulders not one but two 
shawls, the uppermost a gay yellow with a fringe of green and a great 
deal of multicoloured embroidery, the second, a salmon-pink with a 
yellow fringe, both clipped with a massive silver buckle, which looked 
as if it had been handed down from generation to generation; her 
deep-waisted dress, or lapinhame, not unlike Nakkala’s tunic, was a 
bright gentian blue with a scarlet border round the flared skirt and 
girdled again with a leather belt decorated not with bone but brass 
bosses instead ; below the dress, close-fitting blue leggings reaching to 
the ankle, round which were the same neat little bindings or puttees of 
red and white ; and on her small feet the soft shoes with their hand- 
some upturned toes. Indeed Mrs. Nakkala was a figure to be 
admired. ... P 

Meanwhile, having doffed his cap and whispered grace (for the 
Lapps, having laid aside, except perhaps in secret, their shamanistic 
animism, are devout Lutherans or, in the case of the Skoltjes, Greek- 
Orthodox), Nakkala hospitably poured us out coffee in china cups. 

The coffee was a good brew lamentably spoilt, for the Lapps adore 
salt : moreover, I had already seen Mrs. Nakkala cut up pieces of goat- 
milk cheese, with black hairs embedded in it to vouch for its authen- 
ticity, and add them to the kettle. . . . However, after that trek 
through forest and fell, I was ready for anything. 
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Having drunk several cups of coffee, we ate our bread and helped our- 
selves to the excellent fish that had been baked over the fire with a stick 
thrust through them. And what better dessert than the fine cloud- 
berries that followed !_ I was glad there had been other fare than the 
tough dried reindeermeat and the soup of reindeer blood. 

I would dearly have liked to speak direct with these silent nomads, 
but my scant Finnish would soon have been exhausted (though the 
Lapps use their own language among themselves, there are few who 
cannot also speak Finnish). However, Heikki worked manfully for 
me. How had the elder son obtained that bear’s tooth hanging as an 
amulet from his belt? And the scar that ran like a mountain contour 
on a model relief map along his entire fore-arm? Both at the same 
time, they smiled, ten springs ago. 

And was it true that the Lapps rarely referred to the bear by name, 
but discreetly called him “ Little Shoes’ or ‘“‘ Grandfather”? Yes, 
when there was a woman about, they answered, glancing slyly at their 
mother ; or when they went on a hunt—which was not often nowadays, 
though two “ grandfathers ’’ had been killed last spring in the forest 
we had trekked through. Spring was the best time for hunting Grand- 
father, not merely because he might be caught in his den, but because 
his fur was dark and glossy, whereas later on it soon faded in the sun, 
and his flesh, too, was good then, unlike in summer and autumn, when 
it was rank and liable to be tainted with fish which he caught by deftly 
scooping them out of rivers with his paw. .. . 

Some of the Lapps’ reverence for the bear lingers on to this day. 
They used to say he had the intelligence of one man and the strength of 
nine ; that he was afraid of nobody but brothers, because he realised 
that they would fight to the death in each other’s defence, whereas 
other men might desert their comrades ; that he possessed a conscience 
and could not sleep in the winter if he had killed a man, because he 
was afraid that the trolls would not feed him any longer ; they believed 
he could assume human shape, and many are the tales of bears which, 
when killed and skinned, were found to be wearing a money-belt round 
their waist... . 

And if you were pursued by a bear, the only safe plan was to lie 
down, hold your breath, and the bear would think you were dead . . . 
but it was advisable not to allow yourself to be in such a predicament, 
in case the bear didn’t know the legend. 

“* Tell them I have read that you can catch a bear by making him 
drunk : you have to put brannvin in a blue bowl (it’s got to be blue like 
the sky) under a juniper bush . . . and when the bear comes along he 
drinks it all up and then sits down and whines like a dog with fleas, he 
isso drunk. Then you can hunt him without fear ”’. 

The Lapps smiled among themselves. _ Yes, it was true that old Lapp 
people used to tel] that tale, but they couldn’t say if it was true in itself, 


they had never tried. 
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Talking about ‘‘ Little Shoes ” moved Nakkala to tell Heikki about 
the ancient rites that used to attend a bear-hunt in the distant days 
when the Lapps were hunters instead of herdsmen. When a bear was 
located, the Lapps donned their finest clothes in his honour, and with 
dogs and spears and knives, sallied out in procession to “‘ ring ”’ him. 

Having killed him, they “ assured”’ him that whatever might seem to 
be the case on the face of things, it was actually a stranger who had 
committed the deed . . . otherwise the bear might later wreak revenge. 
Then they thanked the dead bear profusely for not molesting them and, 
leaving him lying there, returned home chanting joyfully. 

Hearing the triumphant singing, the Lapp women prepared to 
welcome the hunters, chewing alder bark to make their saliva red, 
with which they daubed not only their own faces but those of men and 
dogs as well, when the latter entered the tents by crawling in at the back 
—for evil spirits might be lurking in wait at the front. Then the 
women decked the men in ornaments and chains and peered at them 
through brass rings which had a magic, protective quality. 

All this time they sang their primitive songs of triumph and next day 
the carcase of the bear would be hauled’in from the forest,when a great 
feast would take place. .. . 

And the sons of Nakkala nodded in approval, wishing perhaps that 
they had lived in such stirring days. 

** Now we snare the ptarmigan and the willowgrouse ”’, said Nakkala, 
*‘ and keep our reindeer, which are our life. . . .” 

Indeed, those ugly little animals were the be-all and end-all of 
Nakkala’s people. They provided them with food for themselves and 
their dogs ; in autumn the cows gave reluctant milk—kept in the dtied 
stomachs of slaughtered reindeer ; they provided transport, either as 
pack animals or to draw the canoe-like little pulkka, the Lapp sleigh ; 
their warm skins furnished carpets and bedwear and the long winter 
overcoats ; from the antlers knife-hafts were fashioned ; the sinews, 
processed by the Lappwomen’s teeth, made good stitching for the hides. 
. . « Yes, as Nakkala said, the reindeer were life itself. Small wonder 
that the Lapps regard them so affectionately and so proudly. 

Now it was time to sleep. There was plenty of room if we didn’t 
wish to put up our own tent. Half the camp was out fishing or on the 
fells and would be all night—there was plenty of time to sleep in winter. 
So Heikki and I were taken to another tent, refreshingly clear after the 
smoky reek of the other one. 

Lying on the softest of reindeerskins, I stared up through the open 
roof of the kota to the glowing sky beyond. Though getting lost had not 
resulted in any of the classical:adventures with bear or wolf,it had at 
any rate brought us into contact with some pleasant little people who 
were as hospitable as their hard life and their arctic shyness would 


allow. 
How utterly unreal, remote, seemed the life of petrol and pavements 
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and neuroses: it was this life here on the fringe of the world that 
seemed real, a life where the most important considerations were the 
spawning-time of trout and salmon ; the state of the carexgrass used 
instead of socks ; how far the reindeer would scatter when the mush- 
rooms, for which they go frantic, began to spring under the birchtrees ; 
whether the winter would bring many wolves. . . . The life of the 
nomad never fails to stir the imagination of the dweller in the cities : 
he pities the nomad’s homelessness, his everlasting wandering, yet 
envies him his independence of the ways of civilisation ; and perhaps 
at the back of this is some kind of atavistic harking back to the days 
when we all were nomads. 

Outside lay the eternal, silent fells, wrapped in the magic of the white 
northern night in which the sun was never faraway. The silence of it 
was like solemn, long-drawn chords of some sublime music, and the 
occasional sound, liquid cry of golden plover, croak of swift ptarmigan, 


lament of whimbrel, served only to emphasise it. 
A. C. JENKINS 








SHORT NOTICE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Carnets de I’Oiseau-Mouche send us indeed a humming bird of 
a book—tiny, swift, brighter than the rainbow. It is the Bestiaire 
Mystique, by Alain Messiaen, son of the very well-known author: but 
I confess that its prisms seem somewhat veiled by the French sorrows of 
the hour. The lion laments behind his bars: the giraffe stretches its 
long neck in bewilderment at the pitiless stars let loose by death-carrying 
iron birds: the fish in their aquarium are happier—how charmingly you 
make way for one another down the watery paths . . . you know nothing 
of war, and abandon that degradation to creatures possessed of brain. . . 
your very tails, dear fish, are graceful nature’s version of graceful Super- 
nature. . . . The lark, the dolphin (child of the Queen of Seas) play 
their part: realistically, we are reminded of the butterfly’s protective 
colouring among humble plants which yet flits always back into the crystal- 
line purity of air. The unicorn takes us away into illuminated missals— 
its horn carries a plenary indulgence for the sighs and sorrows of all animals. 
A more straight-forward poem tells us of St. Joseph of Cupertino and his 
hares ; and I am so glad that St. Margaret was enchanted by the beauty 
of her dragon. Our Lady has become Queen of serpents no less than of 
doves. Perhaps the saddest little poem tells of the disinherited timorous 
antelope, so freely joyous before Adam fell: perhaps the most charming 
verses are about the cricket which continues its delightful strident scissoring 
despite all wars; and the most amusing ones tell of the Cat-in-Eclipse 
whose mistress explains its mentality in a great white note-book. The 
Epilogue is called ‘‘ Qui veut faire la Béte fait l’Ange,” and is explicable 
when you remember that our Lord had for companions in the wilderness 
only the Angels and the Beasts. 








MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR MEMOIRS}? 
[Tt is part of the price of victory under Mr. Churchill’s leadership that 

Britain will apparently be one of the last countries to read Mr. Churchill’s 
War Memoirs. They were published earlier this year in the United States ; 
they have been translated into Italian and published in Italy ; and I have 
read extracts from them in Spanish newspapers. 

These first two volumes, which Mr. Churchill considers to be the natural 
sequel to his previous books on ‘‘ The World Crisis”, “‘ The Eastern 
Front” and “The Aftermath”, are essentially prologues: the first, a 
lead-up and-in to the Second World War, covering the years between 1930 
and 1939 ; the second, a record, and very detailed, of his work as First Lord 
of the Admiralty, from September, 1939, to May, 1940. This second 
portion is of extreme interest, since the Navy was at grips with the enemy 
throughout those puzzling early months. Mr. Churchill’s skill in the handl- 
ing of dramatic narrative is as evident as ever in his story of the anti- 
submarine campaign, the search for the German raider, the Graf Spee, 
and the battles off the coasts and on the soil of Norway. Very rarely in 
history has there been a man of action who could so vividly and powerfully 
tell the story of that action as Mr. Churchill. 

This second volume concludes with a characteristic paragraph that 
introduces the new Prime Minister : 


Thus, then, on the night of the tenth of May, at the outset of this 
mighty battle, I acquired the chief power in the State which henceforth 
I wielded in ever-growing measure for five years and three months of 
world war, at the end of which time, all our enemies having surrendered 
unconditionally or being about to do so, I was immediately dismissed 
by the British electorate from all further conduct of their affairs. 


For the student of world affairs the first of these two volumes is of far wider 
and greater interest than the second. It is written to a theme and, although 
Mr. Churchill claims that he is not now criticising anything which he did not 
submit to vigorous criticism during the years between, none the less the theme 
is there, and it has very fundamental implications which the author does 
not fully develop. 

On one occasion, he was asked by President Roosevelt what name history 
ought to attach to the Second World War. Churchill’s reply was that it 
should be known as ‘“‘ The Unnecessary War ”’, and he continues : 


There never was a war more easy to stop than that which has just 
wrecked what was left of the world from the previous struggle. The 
human tragedy reaches its climax in the fact that after all the exertions 
and sacrifices of hundreds of millions of people and of the victories of 
the Righteous Cause, we have still not found peace or security, and that 
we lie in the grip of even worse perils than we have surmounted. 


Put more simply, Mr. Churchill’s theme, in his own words, is the follow- 
ing: “‘ How the English-speaking peoples, through their unwisdom, care- 
lessness and good nature, allowed the wicked to rearm ”’. 


* The Second World War. Vols.I and II: The Gathering Storm. By the Rt. Hon. Winston 
S. Churchill. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin Company. Pp. xvi, 784. Price, $6.80. 1948. 
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The first volume opens with Mr. Churchill’s analysis of the “ follies ” of 
the victor Powers after 1919. It was foolish, he urges, not to give security 
to France, and he quotes the judgment of Marshal Foch upon the Versailles 
treaties, that they meant, not indeed peace but an armistice for twenty 
years. It was foolish to impose upon Germany economic conditions which 
were as ridiculous as they were impracticable, with the final result that 
Germany built up her war factories on American and British capital. ‘‘ All 
this is a sad story of complicated idiocy in the making of which much toil 
and virtue was consumed.” It was foolish of the peace conferences to 
sanction the break-up of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, and here, thirty 
years afterwards, Mr. Churchill is well justified in the verdict that “ there 
is not one of the peoples or provinces that constituted the Empire of the 
Habsburgs to whom gaining their independence has not brought the 
tortures which ancient poets and theologians had reserved for the damned ”’. 
It was an American piece of folly to repudiate the assurances of President 
Wilson to the French and to abandon the notion of the League of Nations, 
as it was British foolishness to dissolve the British alliance with Japan to 
please the U.S.A. But the crowning folly of all foolishness—this is Mr. 
Churchill’s theme—was the unreadiness of the Western Powers to withstand 
the challenge of German rearmament : 


The strict enforcement at any time till 1934 of the disarmament clauses 
of the Peace Treaty would have guaranteed indefinitely, without 
violence or bloodshed, the peace and safety of mankind. . . . But 
this was neglected while the infringements remained petty, and shunned 
as they assumed serious proportions. Thus the final safeguard of a 
long peace was cast away. The crimes of the vanquished find their 
background and their explanation, though not of course, their pardon, 
in the follies of the victors. Without those follies crime would have 
found neither temptation nor opportunity. 


Not that Mr. Churchill rejects as mean and wasted all the years between 
1919 and 1939. Idealism found much practical expression in the work of 
the League of Nations. The Locarno Pact appeared to have inaugurated 
a new era of relationship between Germany and France and Britain. He 
appreciates the character and efforts of the German Chancellor, Dr. 
Briining. 

The main target of his criticism is the unwillingness of successive govern- 
ments in Britain, largely dominated by Mr. Baldwin, to face realities and the 
equally unreal, if not more unreal, attitude of the Liberal and Labour 
opposition. The leaders of Britain had their ears to the ground at home 
when their eyes should have been particularly wide open and their gaze. 
directed Eastwards across the Channel. As a result, lack of decision and 
compromise and, when the issues were sufficiently evident, half-hearted 
measures to deal with them. It is alarming to read, with detailed figures, 
that between June, 1939, and April, 1940, the increase in the number of 
workers in the engineering, motor and aircraft industries, which ought to 
have been 71.5 per cent. in the first year of war, was only 11.1, and that the 
proportion of women workers had risen by April, 1940, merely from 26.6 
to 27.6. 

Step by step Mr. Churchill takes us through this litany of hesitance and 
halfheartedness, from the acceptance of: Hitler’s fait accompli in the re- 
occupation of the Rhineland to the German invasion of Austria and the 
Munich agreements. Once again, events have proved Mr. Churchill 
right, though it was less easy to know in advance how right he was to 
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prove. He insists that it would have been better and more honourable to 
have accepted the German challenge in 1938 over Czechoslovakia than to 
have waited for the Polish challenge in 1939. The revelations of the Nurem- 
berg trials have shown that a firmer attitude of France and Britain in 1938 
might well have occasioned a military coup d’état in Germany against the 
Nazi administration. Yet, in judging the Munich policy of Mr. Chamberlain, 
one must do so in accordance with his knowledge at the time and his 
assessment of the relative factors, not least of which was the obvious unreadi- 
ness of the French to take definite action. 

I have the feeling that Mr. Churchill’s analysis is too sharp and clear to 
be completely fair, and this particularly in a country like Britain, where 
popularly elected governments are loath to tell the whole and incon- 
venient truth and fondly imagine that, by this or the other half-measure, 
they may ease an awkward situation. And over all there rides the great 
desire for peace, if not quite at any price, at least at a price which a more 
authoritarian government would not pay. Mr. Churchill’s criticism of the 
between-war governments is in effect a criticism of Parliamentary de- 
mocracy. This may be strong, when a crisis has openly declared itself ; 
it tends, almost inevitably, to be weak until that crisis has loomed so large 
and threateningly that its challenge can no longer be avoided. The tempta- 
tion exists to regulate policy by the ballot boxes of some forthcoming election 
rather than by the necessities of the hour. The test of action becomes not 
what a country requires but just how much the electorate is politically 
educated to accept. 

Mr. Churchill’s summing-up, which I will quote in full, is severe and 
drastic ; it is no doubt clearer in retrospect than in prospect it could ever 
have been; only when the locusts have passed by can one assess their 
damage in its full range of devastation. But the summing-up is also a con- 
demnation of a political system, which, under the leadership of lesser men, 
drifts into incoherence and may speed towards disaster. If eternal vigilance 
be the price of liberty, then the price of sound democracy must be paid in 
the vision, courage and sense of responsibility of its leaders. 


We must regard (this is Mr. Churchill’s judgment) as deeply blame- 
worthy before history the conduct, not only of the British National and 
mainly Conservative Government, but of the Labour Socialist and 
Liberal Parties, both in and out of office, during this fatal period. 
Delight in smooth-sounding platitudes, refusal to face unpleasant facts, 
desire for popularity and electoral success, irrespective of the vital 
interests of the State, genuine love of peace and pathetic belief that love 
can be its only foundation, obvious lack of intellectual vigour in both 
leaders of the British Coalition Government, marked ignorance of 
Europe and aversion from its problems in Mr. Baldwin, the strong and 
violent pacifism which dominated the Labour Socialist Party, the 
utter devotion of the Liberals to sentiment apart from reality, the failure 
and worse than failure of Mr. Lloyd George, the erstwhile great war- 
time leader, to address himself to the continuity of his work, the whole 
supported by overwhelming majorities in both Houses of Parliament : 
all these constituted a picture of British fatuity and fecklessness, which, 
though devoid of guile, was not devoid of guilt, and, though free from 
wickedness or evil design, played a definite part in the unleashing upon 
the world of horrors and miseries which, even so far as they have 
unfolded, are already beyond comparison in human experience. 


It would be idle to criticise the literary qualities of a master of the written 
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and spoken word of the calibre of Mr. Churchill. Yet, there are times 
when he seems to be writing for the ear rather than the eye, and his narrative 
reads like rhetoric. And, every now and then, there is a lapse, more 
pardonable on the platform or behind the microphone than at an author’s 
table, where phrase making should find less excuse. ‘The worst of these, to 
my mind, is in his reference to the people of Poland, on page 313, as 
** glorious in revolt and ruin, squalid and shameful in triumph, the bravest of 
the brave, too often led by the vilest of the vile ”’. 

Though abounding in what we have come to recognize as Churchillian 
expressions, the narrative is clear and straightforward, and well documented. 
It contains. few portraits and pen pictures. There are just three of these, 
graphic, vivid, Bellocian in their clear-cut edges. Two are appraisals of 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain. The third is a splendid engraving of 
Mr. Molotov, of which this is part : 


One delicate, searching, awkward interview after another was con- 
ducted with perfect poise, impenetrable purpose, and bland, official 
correctitude. Never a chink was opened. Never a needless jar was 
made. His smile of Siberian winter, his carefully measured and often 
wise words, his affable demeanour, combined to make him the perfect 
agent of Soviet policy in a deadly world. .. . 


Certainly in Molotov the Soviet machine had found a capable and in 
many ways a characteristic representative—always the faithful Party 
man and Communist disciple. How glad I am at the end of my life 
not to have had to endure the stresses which he had suffered, better 
never be born. In the conduct of foreign affairs, Mazarin, Talleyrand, 
Metternich, would welcome him to their company, if there be another 
world to which Bolshevists allow themselves to go. 


One wonders whether General Marshall and Mr. Bevin would place the 
gentleman so lightly in the company of Metternich and Talleyrand. 

No one would accuse Mr. Churchill of tender feelings towards Bolshevist 
Russia. Yet, it is his opinion, that more serious efforts should have been 
made to link Russia with the Western Powers in an anti-German bloc. 
He criticises Mr. Chamberlain for not seeking better relationship with the 
Kremlin and argues that Britain and France ought to have welcomed the 
Soviet offer of a Triple Alliance, leaving the method by which it could be 
made effective in case of war to be adjusted between allies engaged against a 
common foe. ‘‘ In such circumstances a different temper prevails. Allies 
in war are inclined to defer a great deal to each other’s wishes ; the flail of 
battle bears upon the front, and all kinds of expedients are welcomed which, 
in peace, would be abhorrent. It would not be easy in a Grand Alliance, 
such as might have developed, for one ally to enter the territory of another, 
unless invited.”” No doubt, in succeeding volumes, Mr. Churchill will tell 
us to what extent and in what respects the Russian partner in the Grand 
Alliance, created by the German incursion into Russia, deferred to Western 
wishes, and how that same partner entered Polish territory, uninvited. 
It is idle to speculate upon what Russia might or might not have done, for 
the one key to the “ Russian enigma ”’ is the Russian political interest of the 
moment. What finally made war certain was the Molotov—Ribbentrop 
Moscow Pact of August, 1939, which yoked Germany and Russia in uneasy 
partnership until June 22nd, 1941, and only the falling out of old associates 
drove Russia into the Allied camp. 

J.M. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Recent numbers of our French contemporary, Etudes, contain several 
very interesting and timely articles. 

In the June issue, the German priest, Romano Guardini, discusses what 
he considers to be the crucial problem that faces mankind to-day, in an 
article, A la Recherche de la Paix, which gives the text of his address in 
April, 1948, at the Semaine des Intellectuels catholiques francais. Man, he argues, 
has grown in power and yet has declined in moral sense and stature. He 
has lost his personality by tearing himself away from God, and a void 
has taken its place. The perversion of power is seen in total and absolute 
war, which is a process of destruction for both vanquished and victors. 
Victors and vanquished must join hands in the face of a common danger 
—the danger that Man will be destroyed by the power which he has 
discovered and can now use. That power needs responsibility in men 
and proper direction ; and these can be found only in the re-establishment 
of a true order, an order rooted in God and in man’s due subordination 
to his Maker. Only through this order can man secure the proper balance 
between this power and human life. 

The same number has articles on the recent literary, musical and scientific 
** purges” in the Soviet Union, on the French poet, Milocz, and on 
experiments in education in Algeria. 

The July-August issue opens with a study of modern youth, and Paul 
Archambault defends this youth against much of the current criticism. 
Pére Rouquette gives the history of the Ecumenical movement among 
Protestant churches, which led to the formation of two movements, “‘ Faith 
and Order” and “ Life and Work”, which in turn have issued in the 
World Council of Churches. This Council has held its first congress recently 
in Amsterdam, at which 450 delegates were present from 136 churches. 
Pére Rouquette stresses the feeling evident among Protestants for some 
closér association—a feeling arising from their acute awareness of disunion 
and diversity. He notes the various amalgamations among Protestant 
bodies during the past quarter of a century, e.g. the union in Canada 
in 1925 of Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregationalists, the formation 
in 1927 of a “* Church of Christ in China ”’, consisting of several Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregationalist and Presbyterian groups, and the union, in 1932, 
of the two chief blocks of Methodist churches in Britain, followed by a 
similar association between the three important Methodist bodies in the 
United States, in 1939. 

Pére Robert Bosc, in the same number, has an appreciative article 
on Spain. While he deplores the lack of Press freedom and criticises the 
Spanish concentration on the notion of Hispanidad, he is full of praise for 
the revival of religious spirit to be observed in Spain, and for the efforts 
to secure widespread social services. He ends with a plea for a genuine 
understanding and for more personal contact between the Catholics of 


Spain and France. 


The Nouvelle Revue Théologique for July-August includes two theological 
articles, rising from the encyclical, Mystict Corporis Christi, on the interpreta- 
tion of the ‘‘ Mystical Body of Christ’’. The articles do not completely 
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agree in their conclusions but each is an important contribution to know- 
ledge. In the second of these, Pére Morel, O.F.M. Cap., propounds 
and argues the following theses : (i) “‘ the Mystical Body of Christ ” is not, 
strictly speaking, a definition of the Catholic Church ; (ii) in actual fact, 
the Mystical Body goes outside and beyond the Roman Catholic Church ; 
(iii) but only the Roman Catholic Church may be rightly called the Mystical 
Body of Christ par excellence. This number contains other articles of 
significance : among them, notes on the formation and reformation of 
conscience, by Pére De Coninck, S.J., and by Pére Clémence, S.J., on 
St. Augustine and Original Sin. 


Wort und Wahrheit, a monthly review of religious and cultural subjects, 
started somewhat timidly three years ago in Vienna. Since that modest 
start it has progressed rapidly and now has eighty pages to each of its 
numbers. To select one recent issue, that for June, 1948. It opens with 
an article on the philosophy of Martin Heidegger, and the writer, Bernhard 
Welte, is anxious to defend Heidegger from some of the cruder accusations 
of Nihilism that have been levelled against him. Hermann Mau traces 
the history of the-German Youth Movements, from the beginning of the 
century until 1933, the year of the Nazi advent to power. Willy Lorenz 
offers suggestions for a biography of Thomas Masaryk and shows some 
of the motives that led Masaryk away from the Catholic Church, in which 
he had been born and educated. He is quite clear that Masaryk was 
thoroughly opposed to the Church but also that his opposition lessened 
in his later years, when he confessed that, if Christ really were the Son 
of God, it was only logical that the Bishop of Rome should enjoy 
an infallibility. Masaryk, he considers, was a Christian manqué. Had he 
retained his faith, he might have become a Newman for the people of 
Czechoslovakia. To the same number Bernard Dorival, conservateur of the 
French Musée National d’ Art Moderne, contributes a study of Georges Rouault. 


The German Jesuit periodical, Stimmen der Zeit, was able to resume 
publication soon after the end of the war, and its latest numbers are full 
of articles bearing upon problems of the day. Its range remains, however, 
wide ; witness, the attempt to provide one article in every issue on some 
important Catholic writer outside of Germany. Thus, there are articles 
on Chesterton (June), Charles Péguy (July) and Paul Claudel (August). 
Each number also has an account of war-time experiences under prison 
conditions, and this shows how deeply such experiences have bitten into 
the German mind. In the June number, one notes articles on South 
America, by Fr. Karl Leonhardt, who has been working in the Southern 
hemisphere, first in Chile and subsequently in the Argentine, for more 
than forty years, and on the difficulties which the notion of religious 
** mysteries ’’ creates for the unbelieving mind. The July issue has studies 
on modern music and on the position of the film industry in Germany, 
as also on the theory of Reincarnation, and the problems of present-day 
German youth. The number for August discusses the religious situation 
in Western Germany ; has a long and detailed ‘account of the efforts made 
in Russia to control the Orthodox churches through the Moscow Patriarch- 
ate ; and an examination of the notion of Nichts or Nothing in the philosophy 
of the Existentialists and in the Christian outlook. 
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REVIEWS 


THE OTHER GERMANY! 


Bay evidence at the Nuremberg trials opened the eyes of the world 
to the existence within Germany and during the war of a political 
opposition and showed that the main element in this opposition was con- 
servative and not, as Allied wartime propaganda too readily assumed, 
Socialist and Marxian. 

The 1938-1944 diaries of a German ex-Ambassador, who was executed in 
1944 for his complicity in the July anti-Hitler plot, confirm this evidence 
and at the same time provide a fascinating account, from one man’s point 
of view, of the anti-Hitler sentiment and struggle. Their author, Herr 
Ulrich von Hassell, was a distinguished diplomat, having served in con- 
sulates and embassies from 1911 to 1914 and from 1919 until 1926. He was 
German Ambassador in Copenhagen (1926-1930), Belgrade (1930-1932), 
and Rome (1932-1937). Though out of favour with the authorities, he 
remained in close personal contact with highly-placed officers and officials 
in the Armed Forces and the diplomatic world. 

His diaries were composed under circumstances of difficulty and delicacy, 
for on several occasions he knew himself and his house to be under police 
observation. They were removed from Germany to Switzerland, section by 
section, and thus were saved for post-war publication. 

The points which most impress the reader are, in the first place, the variety 
of his contacts. He is in frequent touch with men sharing his political 
opinions, like Goerdeler, Beck and Popitz, all three put to death in 1944, 
and with others, whose names are familiar and who figure in the story, such 
as Schacht, Brauchitsch, Fritsch. ‘These men meet and discuss the situation, 
with an openness one would scarcely have expected. Their reactions are 
recorded, their capacities assessed by a shrewd and experienced mind. In 
the background is the sinister personality of the German Fé#hrer, with his 
continuous campaign against what is conservative and traditional in 
Germany ; the artful Goebbels, cunning weaver of his tapestries of half- 
truths ; the vain and petulant and incompetent Ribbentrop who figures as 
the fool and villain of the whole tragic story ; the Janus-like Goering, still 
capable of inspiring confidence in some at least of the members of this 
opposition. 

Secondly, one is impressed by the curious defeatism and pessimism with 
which these men regarded the economic position and the military chances 
of Germany, even early in the war. Indeed, it was part of the evil genius of 
Hitler that he was able to persuade the German generals, against their 
natural inclination and judgment, to follow his policy. It is mow known that 
a firmer attitude on the part of Britain and France in the autumn of 1938 
would probably have occasioned a military revolt against the Nazi Govern- 
ment. But Hitler gained a victory at Munich with what the generals came 
to recognize as “ the devil’s own luck’”’. They—or many of them—were 
won over by the success of the policy which their own judgment had warned 
them could never be successful. In all the plans discussed throughout these 
diaries it is always insisted that nothing can be done without the help of 


1 Vom Andern Deutschland. By Ulrich von Hassell. Zurich: Atlantis Verlag. Pp. 416. 
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some of the most highly-placed generals. What they envisaged is what was 
actually attempted in July, 1944—a plot against Hitler himself or at least the 
assumption of authority by a general like Beck or Brauchitsch. Then, 
efforts would be made to conclude an armistice with the Western Powers. 
Whether or not this might have succeeded, it is impossible to say ; when 
finally it was tried, it failed. Again and again, Herr von Hassell insists that 
Germany’s military leaders had a most serious responsibility, that of ridding 
Germany of Nazi misrule. 

In reading this most interesting and revealing volume, one is struck by a 
certain abstract quality in the members of this opposition group, which is 
characteristically German. They sit and plan and discuss ; they elaborate 
the future shape of Germany, even to the point of nominating individuals for 
special posts. But action lags behind. They wait until some one is there to 
lead them. Torid their country of a F#hrer, grown too powerful and vicious, 
they must have their smaller Fuhrer, to tell them in their turn what they 
should do. It is part of the tragic secret of the Germans which the world has 
learnt to its dire cost during two World Wars. For them, obedience has 
become a virtue far ahead of godliness ; they continue to obey when con- 
science should have told them that the time for obedience is long past ; 
they look round for the new leader. Even in these diaries. Herr von Hassell 
claims that Germany will not be healed till there comes a new Parsifal, 
whereas Germany’s real trouble is that it has been led too long by too many 
Parsifals in search of unholy grails. 

The diaries are very honest documents, strong and at times stern in 
judgment (test the index under the name “ Ribbentrop ” for some choice 
examples), and very rich in interest, both for the individuals appearing 
in their pages and the impressions of Germany and the German situation, 
which they contain. Like the Gobbels’ Tagebiicher, these diaries of Herr 
von Hassell throw a clear light upon wartime Germany; unlike the 
Goebbels’ Tagebiicher, they present the moods and thoughts and aspirations 
of an honest and Christian man. 





ANOTHER RUSSIAN CHOOSES FREEDOM?! 


eo in 1947 Victor Kravchenko’s book, I Chose Freedom, was first 
published, it created a sensation. Here was an authentic picture of 
life within Soviet Russia. Not only was the picture unforgettable, it was 
clearly, by every test available, both honest and genuine. That book 
opened many an eye which until then had remained half shut. 

In “ I’ll Never Go Back ”’, a fellow countryman of Kravchenko’s, Captain 
Michael Koriakov, explains why he too has taken the same step and made a 
like decision. His is a slighter book ; it is composed in shorter paragraphs 
and in a style more flowing and fluent ; but there are in it some remarkable 
sketches and impressions, and it is the record of interesting experiences and 
reflections. 

Koriakov was born in 1911 in Siberia and, after schooling in Moscow, he 
worked as writer and journalist. Mobilised in 1941, he fought throughout 

1 (1) I’Ul Never Go Back: A Red Army Officer Talks. By Mikhail Koriakov. Translated from 


the Russian by Nicholas Wreden. New York : E.P. Dutton & Co. Pp.248 Price $3.00. 1948. 
(2) Por Qué No Vuelvo a Rusia. Buenos Aires: Emecé Editores, S.A. Pp. 223. Price, 
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four years of war, in his own phrase, “‘ from the walls of Moscow into the 
very ruins of Dresden”’. From the ranks he was promoted to a captaincy 
and received the decoration of the Red Star. Made prisoner by the Ger- 
mans, he then passed into American hands. When the war ended, he was 
for several months a member of the Russian Embassy Staff in Paris, where he 
edited a paper for the Russians of the emigration. Finally, on receiving 
orders to return at once to Moscow, he made the same decision as 
Kravchenko, to free himself from an iniquitous system, the evils of which he 
had long recognized, and to seek liberty and, in his case, also religion 
among the peoples of the West. 

The book is a series of impressions rather than a continuous narrative. 
And some of these impressions are very vivid, witness the account of the 
indiscipline and licentiousness of Russian soldiery in occupied Saxon 
villages, and of his own capture by Germans, his escape and subsequent 
recapture. Perhaps more clearly remembered will be his quieter pictures : 
the villages and churches along the Elbe valley, life with a Polish family, 
upon whom he had been billeted, and the secret pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Our Lady at Czestochowa, the two months in hiding from Soviet 
agents in the house of a French doctor. Koriakov is a man of wide sym- 
pathies and human understanding. He does not hate the Germans against 
whom he has been fighting, despite their outrageous cruelties in Russia 
and, when he can, he protects their women from Russian troops. Unlike 
most Russians, he appreciates and admires the Poles and, beneath the 
superficiality of Paris, he can discover the real and sterling characteristics of 
the French. 

In another sense, this new work is a spiritual odyssey, for it was the con- 
sciousness that the Soviet system had outlawed religion and had put man 
deliberately in the place of God which made him realize how wrong and 
foul that system was. From a Mass heard in some village chapel, for 
which incident he was severely reprimanded and sent to a penal camp, 
through a pilgrimage to Czestochowa, there runs a religious thread of 
reflection throughout the book, and his account concludes with a prayer to 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. Only in a return to earnest Christianity 
can his motherland, Russia, discover freedom and salvation; it is in 
Christianity alone that the West too can regain her spirit and true sense of 
purpose. 

Another theme which can be traced through the volume is a question 
which Koriakov puts to himself. What effect will the war have on the 
mind and life of the ordinary Russian? Has it made him think? Has it 
shown him the emptiness of his Government’s claims? Will it have 
roused in him urgent longings for some liberty and initiative? To this 
question, in its varying forms, he can naturally supply no proper answer. 
He shows himself a true prophet when he insists that, as soon as the war is 
over, the Soviet authorities will begin once more to tighten the framework of 
the State, which they were compelled under stress of war to loosen, just as 
he is realistic in his judgment that the toleration then permitted for religious 
worship was nothing but a tactical measure. There was a terrible contra- 
diction in war-time Russia, he assures us. The people longed for deliver- 
ance from the Government ; yet, they were forced to fight for their country, 
and, in defending this country, they were imposing even more firmly upon 
their own necks the Soviet yoke and, worse still, were assisting the Bolsheviks 
to impose that same yoke upon the neighbouring peoples in Eastern Europe. 

The war, he insists, was a chastisement by God of both Germany and 
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Russia because of their godlessness, their lust for power, and their enthrone- 
ment of Man in the place of God. The punishment of Germany is evident 
in her defeat and its aftermath. There remains the danger, in his opinion, 
that the Russians will not understand that they too have been chastised from 
Heaven and may fail to learn the war’s true lessons. ‘‘ History knows of 
victories that have been worse and more tragic than defeats.” - 
jJ.M. 





THE ABBE PORTAL? 


ATHER PORTAL was usually known in England as Abbé Portal, 

‘abbé’ corresponding to the general English title ‘ Reverend’, though 
he was a Lazarist—a member of Saint Vincent de Paul’s Congregation 
of the Mission. The outstanding fact in his life was his close friendship 
with the late Lord Halifax. Ill-health dogged his youth and early manhood, 
he nearly died when a child of three, and the chaplaincy to which he 
was appointed in Madeira owing to his debility was the occasion of his 
meeting Lord Halifax on holiday there. 

For the seven years following this meeting M. Portal gave himself to 
the task of working for the reunion between the Church of England and 
the Catholic Church. The irrevocable condemnation of Anglican orders 
in 1896 was followed by the disappearance of the Revue Anglo-Romaine, 
which he had been editing, and by his appointment as seminary professor 
at Chalons-sur-Marne. In the following year he was assigned to a seminary 
at Nice as superior, while two years later he occupied the same position 
in the larger Paris seminary of Saint Vincent. 

In the book under review this period of M. Portal’s life is dealt with 
by the Abbé Gratieux, who also adds a chapter on Portal’s theology 
followed by a chapter on his interest in Russia. It is evident that M. Portal 
had a genius for friendship which during the seminary years made him 
a stimulating companion and a kindly superior to his students. Yet 
there is a significant gap in the account of this decade. At the Paris seminary 
for example, he set his men to make extracts from the Church Times and 
the Guardian, he talked to the seminarists there and elsewhere about Lord 
Halifax and his other English friends ; but he seems neither to have given 
them a full picture of the Church of England—did he have a vivid view 
of it all himself ?—nor to have given them an adequate treatise De Ecclesia. 
He is quoted as saying, “‘ What we need is a good ‘ treatise on the Church ’.”’ 
But he never seems to have set himself to acquire the knowledge necessary 
to write or teach one. It is true that he had written, under a pen name, 
a booklet on Anglican Orders. Strangely enough it wins praise in the 
chapter on his theology. The writer of that chapter is apparently un- 
familiar with the articles of Fr. Sydney Smith in THe Montu of 1894, 
which do not leave the impression of the “ streté de doctrine” or the 
“* justesse des jugements ”’ claimed for the essay. He was, so the biographer 
avers, a man of action and not a theologian. An alarming and significant 
avowal. 

Portal’s delightful personality served him well, subsequently, as chaplain 
to the brilliant students of the Ecole Normale ; and his deep spirituality 
influenced many of them from the turn of the century until the years of 
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the first world war. He was a devoted priest who had the grace ofuntiring 
zeal, yet he seems, even in his preoccupation with Russia, to have lacked 
the background necessary to bring prudence and discernment to the ventures 
he encouraged in others. However, he inspired many friendships and the 
callers at his residence in the Rue de Grenelle were numerous, varied, 
and faithful. 

The Malines Conversations were the last outstanding event in his life, 
they brought him back to his first major interest. It is unnecessary to 
discuss the course of the Conversations here, suffice to say that many 
misunderstandings lay behind them. In their protagonist’s biography 
one had hoped for many more facts than appear ; perhaps the knowledge 
one assumed M. Portal to have possessed “never really existed. There are 
many small things.that point that way. It is not strange that a foreign 
book should have so many misprints of English words, but surely one 
could hope for a greater accuracy from those who have such an ardent 
interest in the Church of England ; a closer acquaintance with minutiae 
would naturally be presupposed by friendly continentals in the case of 
an Englishman who interested himself so positively in their affairs. Mis- 
prints such as Randalt Davidson, Bishop Frére, Roman Primauty, Univers 
and Tablet, and finally—to shorten the list—Fr. MacNabb of Dowerside (!), 
all give the impression of a casualness in detail that suggests a possible 
unawareness of more important facts. Such facts, among others, as those 
contained in the “‘ Report on Doctrine in the Church of England ”’ (1938), 
information which was already available many years before in scattered 
sources, but sources that should have been familiar to Portal. Clergy 
from abroad still enquire, “‘ What is the teaching of the Church of 
England? ”’, a question, the very framing of which surely disqualifies 
a man from attempting to deal with Anglicans. Would-be successors 
of M. Portal should be required to satisfy the examiners (their own 
consciences primarily) on the Report just mentioned, and on such a volume 
as the Archdeacon of Sheffield’s “‘ The Book of Common Prayer ”’. 

The Abbé Portal died among the members of the Ocuvre de Favel in 1926. 
He had founded these Dames de l’Union some twenty years before. They 
had worked so successfully in a realistic way according to the mind of 
St. Vincent de Paul that their apostolate spread South to Savoy. As for 
the students of the Ecole Normale, so for these devoted souls the priestly 
zeal of Pére Portal was of vital value. His lasting contribution to work 
for God’s kingdom was the high spirituality which he taught others, and 
primarily practised himself. 

R. C. G. 





APOLOGETICS AFTER AUGUSTINE}! 


) theology a science? When its object is given to it by faith, can it be 
on the same footing as the other sciences which make their departure 
from evident facts or self-evident axioms? Such a problem is once more 
coming to occupy the field of theological discussion, and thus the modern 
mind returns to one of the favourite themes of the Middle Ages. Canon 
Richardson’s answer, briefly put, is that theology is a science for it is no 


1 Christian Apologetics. By Canon Alan Richardson. London: S.C.M. Press. Pp. 256. 
Price 10s. 6d.n. 1948. 
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better nor worse than any other science. All scientists fall back upon 
what he calls a faith-principle, and this is becoming more clear as the 
world drifts apart into disharmony and incoherence. The physicist takes 
for granted some idea of the frontiers of his science which that science 
itself did not disclose to him; if he be a materialist, he would consider 
biology and psychology as somehow subordinate to his own supreme 
science, whereas if he were not, he would group the sciences after another 
pattern. All scientists who rely upon experimental methods must also 
postulate some kind of uniformity in nature, and it is clear what a searching 
of heart the new principle of uncertainty is causing on this score. Thus as 
an ad hominem argument the line of thought which Canon Richardson 
follows is good enough, but it does not give final satisfaction, for if everyone 
is on the same level about assumptions, then there is no possibility of their 
ultimate agreement. A Round Table without King Arthur is no place 
of harmony, and Newman’s university was never meant to give the rights 
of proportional representation to its member-sciences. 

Canon Richardson has done good service to Christian apologetics since 
the writing of this book by his debate with Bishop Barnes, but one notices 
along with his whole-hearted acceptance of the reality of the Resurrection 
a diffidence about some of the apparently minor achievements of Christ. 
Impartial history, he would say with many moderns, is impossible. One 
ascertains facts, one collects them, one evaluates them, and only in the 
first of these three acts is there any chance of being impartial. If so, the 
search for the true historical Jesus is a wild-goose chase, started by those 
who had undergone inoculation at the hands of the rationalists. 

The facts about Christ in the New Testament are all part of the apostolic 
preaching, and are presented from a point of view previously reached 
on other grounds. Only inside the apostolic community (which continues 
in the Church down to our own times) can one appreciate the truth of 
these facts about Christ. One should, therefore, he would seem to say, 
preach only to the converted. It is at this point that he calls in 
an Augustinian metaphysic to make the impasse seem a reasonable condition 
of things. Original sin has so bedevilled the intellect of man that he is 
unable to accept even the deliveries of his conscience as true, if God do 
not enlighten him. ‘“‘ The sense of obligation to do that which is believed 
to be right is in fact the pressure of God upon every human life... . 
We know truth about God only by doing it ” (p. 125). 

Now it is true that extreme Augustinians could be found in the 
fourteenth century who would have agreed with this position. Jacobus 
de Appamiis could then be found to say that natural knowledge was 
aenigmatica et imperfecta, but that under the light of faith all was made clear 
and evident, but this extreme position found little support, even among 
the Austin Friars themselves, being at once attacked by Alfonso Vargas 
of Toledo (ob. 1366). It was Baius who in the time of the counter- 
Reformation was to set the idea going again. They are thieves and brigands, 
he would say, who have come by any knowledge of truth and life without 
the light of Christ. The virtues of the philosopher are mere vices. The 
later Augustinians, when not Jansenist, do not seem to have sponsored 
this line of apologetic at all, and it was a matter of full agreement at the 
Vatican Council that the Church by perennial teaching and agreement 
held to a twofold order of knowledge, distinct not only in its principle 
or category but also in its subject-matter. 

Canon Richardson leaves his reader with a single category, that of faith, 
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which somehow establishes and orders, in the Kantian manner, the manifold 
of human truths and conclusions. He seems to have made a false step 
in his argument when he took it for granted that the New Testament 
is acceptable as giving the facts about Christ and as being canonical because 
it is the only primary account. ‘ The biblical books are placed in a class 
apart from all other writings . . . not because of any subjective effects 
they produce in their readers but because they are the primary witnesses 
to and interpreters of the sequence of events culminating in the coming 
of Jesus” (p. 208). Canonical because primary, and primary because 
canonical. He does not contemplate the possibility that Josephus’s account 
of Christ, if that be authentic, would also have the right to be called a 
primary source equally with the Acts of the Apostles, and that the Memoirs 
of Corbulo or those of Musonius Rufus, should they some day come to light 
might well be able to make the claim to be primary sources along with 
the gospels, to say nothing of the lost History of Aufidius Bassus. The idea 
that Christian sources should be checked against non-Christian for the 
accuracy of their facts would no doubt be dismissed by him as a vestige 
of rationalism, but as against the Communist who follows his party line 
and says that Christ never existed, such a check, even with the bald statement 
of Tacitus that Christ suffered under Pontius Pilate is not without its value. 
Canon Richardson gives an imaginative picture of the Fathers drawing up 
the Canon of the New Testament, “‘ not without much anxious thought 
and eager debate ’’, and well they might, if they had to apply his criterion 
of what is canonical. Against Bishop Barnes he found some difficulty 
over the rending of the veil in the Temple. If he rejected that as a later 
addition to Matthew (presumably because it did not figure in the primary 
apostolic preaching) then it was hard for him to show why other parts, 
such as the miracles, which the bishop wanted to cast out, should not go. 

It will be seen that Canon Richardson has undertaken an examination 
of the position of apologetics from many sides, and that he is no blind 
follower of fashionable views, but in the end his conclusions are those 
of Archbishop Laud (whom he quotes), for in debate with Fr. Percy, S.J., 
Laud, who was then Bishop of St. David’s, was forced to say how he knew 
scripture to be scripture. ‘‘ The Bishop said that the bookes of Scripture 
are Principles to be supposed and needed not to be proved. Against this 
I plainly shewed that this answere was not good ; and that no other answere 
could be made but by admitting some Word of God unwritten, to assure 
us of this point.”” Laud in his later elaboration of his own side in the debate 
was unrepentant: ‘‘ This stumbles many; but yet the principle, That 
somewhat must be believed before much can be known, stands firm in 
reason still.” Fr. Percy’s reply was: ‘‘ Like as sciences which suppose 
a principle proved in a higher science, cannot have certainty of that principle, 
but either by having seene that principle evidently proved by other 
principles borrowed of that higher science, or by giving credit to some 
that have seene, or have by succession received it from others that have 
seene it evidently so proved: so faith cannot have certainty of her first 
principles, but either by seeing proof from the knowledge of the Blessed 
(which ordinarily no man now seeth) or by giving credit immediately 
to some who have seene, as to Christ who clearly saw, or to the Apostles 
to whom cleere revelation (I say cleere in attestante) was made, or by giving 
credit to others who by succession have had it from the first seers. . . . 
Neither can either science or faith be divine and infallible unless the authority 
of that succession be at least in some sort divine and infallible.” 
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There are two places where Canon Richardson has misused St. Thomas 
Aquinas, both of them of sufficient import to warrant mention here. He 
makes him a near-Protestant when he says with Wicksteed: “And so 
after all, at the end of the chapter, the great Catholic theologian joins 
the Reformers, with their ultimate appeal to the testimonium Spiritus Sancti’’. 
But the passage he gives to support this (Contra Gent. 1. 6) shows Aquinas 
contrasting miraculous cures and raisings of the dead with the greater 
miracle of what happened on Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit moved 
simple unlettered men to speak with great wisdom and eloquence, and 
with the greatest miracle of all, that men should by martyrdom set at naught 
all visible things in favour of the invisible. In other words Aquinas held 
the miracle of the Church to be the greatest miracle, no more than that. 
Not a word of the Holy Spirit adding His aid to the feeble appeal of the 
argument from miracle in the individual believer’s innermost heart. 

The other misapprehension about Aquinas is that he ‘“ would have 
agreed with Calvin and the Anglican Articles that nothing was to be received 
as de fide which could not be proved out of the Scriptures” (p. 111, n.). 
It was tradition which he took for granted. This it was which, by the 
creeds and by usages of canon law and liturgy, gave him the subject-matter 
of his theologizing, while Scripture was the tool in his hands for operating 
upon that subject-matter. When he has to discuss the errors of the Greeks 
—in anticipation of the Council of Lyons—he makes it plain that there 
were doctrines for which no Scripture warrant was supplied. It should 
be said that Canon Richardson does not claim to be following St. Thomas, 
to whom he prefers Augustine. But even there one might question some 
of his interpretations, were it not that under Augustine’s ample cloak 
there is lurking-place for more theories than one might count. 








J. H. G. 
SHORT NOTICES 
ASCETICAL 
Vespasian is stated to have said: ‘‘ Let us die standing, as befits an 


Emperor.” We Die Standing Up, by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 
(Sheed and Ward. 1948. pp. viii, 165: 7s. 6d.), insists that our younger 
generation has to brace its muscles better, to work harder and to work till 
the finish, and to die not only standing (which a rebellious barefoot nursing- 
home patient can do), but with its ‘ boots on’. The book therefore will 
contain a good deal about ‘ asceticism’ and in fact begins with a chapter 
on ‘ penance’. The chapters are not arranged, we think, in any particular 
order ; but the theme of self-discipline recurs in those on Illness, Health, 
Middle Age, Dungeons in the Air, Being Bogus—and in fact recurs through- 
out the book. Dom Hubert rightly does not separate asceticism from the 
life of genuine prayer, though no less rightly he recalls that ‘ methods’ 
of prayer are an initial help, or are meant to-be, but not ends in themselves 
nor certainly prayer in itself. Still, when he writes of the ‘ Prayer-Method 
Obsession’ he reminds us a littte too much of Dom J. Chapman’s gay 
exaggerations, or of those who talk of ‘ the’ Ignatian method, as if St. 
Ignatius had not provided half a dozen different ones, and sat very lightly 
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to all of them. I really am not sure that I have met even one person, 
who took the spiritual life seriously, who was ‘ obsessed ’’ by any method, 
nor any spiritual director who insisted on one method to the exclusion 
of any other, or ever dreamt that, as prayer proceeded, ‘method’ was 
what preoccupied the pray-er. We are not to go further when we have 
‘ got what we wanted’; and how many, at the very outset of the spiritual 
life, have found that the preparatory pause in which we ‘ put ourselves 
into the presence of God ’ is quite enough—f not for all the time of prayer, 
at least for much of it, and recurrently. But this is not what bulks large 
in the book, which contains excellent advice about prayer and sturdy and 
sensible chapters on topics that might be feared as melancholy, such as 
death. But the general tone of these pages is not only cheerful but light- 
hearted and at times, possibly, too colloquial for some tastes and verging 
rather dangerously towards the facetious. But at any rate, it is sure 
to administer quite a number of friendly little kicks to those who may 
not be worrying yet about what attitude they shall die in, but might be 
too ready to stop walking, to repose on mossy banks, if not to subside 
into muddy ditches. Their response may be at times slightly rueful, 
but they are certainly likely to get up and resume their brisk or plodding 
progress. 

Many publications on Mystics and Mysticism have appeared lately and 
amongst them is The Ways of the Mystics, by H. C. Graef, published at 
10s. 6d. by the Mercier Press, Cork. We find the book most satisfying, for its 
subject matter in the chapters is so clearly defined. The six chapters are all 
of a high standard, and at the same time of a sincere simplicity that proves 
the author has fully understood his Mystics and their setting. The treat- 
ment of St. Hildegard, of Blessed Angela‘de Foligno, of the ‘‘ Two Lovers 
of the Sacred Heart,” St. Gertrude and St. Margaret Mary, leaves nothing 
to be desired’ in thoroughness and exactness. St. Teresa, St. Francis de 
Sales and St. John of the Cross form the subjects of the final chapters. Most 
readers will probably begin with these, as more familiar to them, but they 
will certainly return to ‘ Counsellors of Popes and Kings’ to read of St. 
Bernard and the Mystics whose office resembled his so closely in a different 
age. This book does a great service in the cause of real spiritual training, 
for it is as soundly practical as it is historical. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


I have one lament—but a loud one—to utter over this book, Crowded 
Years, by the Most Rev. Dr. J. Duhig, Archbishop of Brisbane. (1948. 
Pp. 138. 4s. 6d.).- Its style is limpid; its spirit is comradely. Its 
reminiscences of childhood and vocation and youthful priesthood are 
vivacious and so charming as to make us wonder whether anything so 
masculine yet so naif will be able to flower again so sturdily in the sophis- 
ticated and therefore devitalised atmosphere of to-day. Possibly some of 
his anecdotes are castaneae, but I have always loved both ices and hot 
sauces that are based on that most succulent nut. The young priest’s 
departure from Ireland to Australia provides opportunity for innumerable 
new anecdotes about personalities (perhaps the liveliest element in this 
book) and also, for a vivid picture of Australia 40 years ago—Fr. Duhig 
became bishop of Rockhampton in 1905. The book becomes an essential 
source for anyone wishing to write the thrilling Catholic history of that 
continent. Well, then—why lament? Why quarrel? Because this Arch- 
bishop is a spiritual Napoleon—no! not a good comparison after all, 
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for in his past there has been no violence even as in his future there will 
be no St. Helena. He will tell us of Lisieux ; he will tell us of Dublin. 
But this creative prelate, as massive as he is modest, as forceful as he is 
friendly, tells us almost nothing about his tremendous work in Queensland. 
It was my privilege, in his house at Brisbane, to study photos of the churches 
and schools and convents that he summoned into existence, and I was not 
only the preacher at the consecration of one of those bush-churches 
but present as a broadcaster at the laying of the foundation-stone, by 
Cardinal Ceretti, of the great Brisbane cathedral. The stone for that 
cathedral is, I believe, ready to hand. May we in but a year or two 
see the building rise as those of Sydney, Melbourne, Perth have risen 
or are rising ! 

We welcome the new edition of G. K. Chesterton: a Portrait, by 
W. R. Titterton. (Douglas Organ. 1947. Pp. 235: 7s. 6d.), a 
book which first appeared in 1936, and is now decorated with a frontispiece 
by the late Sir F. C. Gould ; or to speak more accurately with a frontis- 
piece delightfully adapted from the original cartoon—the adaptor being 
an able young journalist, Mr. P. Doncaster. We already have G.K.C.’s 
own Autobiography, and the wholly satisfying “ Life’? by Miss Maisie 
Ward, but we would not be without Mr. Titterton’s ‘‘ Portrait.” In 
reality it is not a portrait at all. It is a whole gallery of portraits and 
sketches. Chesterton at St. Paul’s School, Chesterton with Belloc and 
Mr. Eccles, the same with Conal O’Riordan and the late Lord (then 
Harry) Snell, and Dr. Haden Guest; then the unforgettable vignette of 
George Bernard Shaw heckling Chesterton at a lecture, heckling him, 
how incredibly, about the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius ! 
For the rest of the boswellising you must read Mr. Titterton’s book. And 
there is a brief excursus on the late Fr. Vincent McNabb which helps, 
with other less developed jottings, to give background and balance to the 
main theme. 

M. Fabre’s life of Joan of Arc (Jeanne d’Are. Lucien Fabre. Pp. 
xvi, 557. Tallandier. 1947: 350 francs), is a magnificent monument 
to his piety—in the most exact sense—and to his self-sacrificing zeal. In 
his book there is the matter of three volumes, yet it does not make weari- 
some reading. Vivid, alert and colourful the story sweeps along. The 
price has been kept deliberately low so that more of his countrymen may 
read the book, and the printing is almost up to the standard of the most 
recent books of Pére Bonsirven and Pére Lebreton. Many of the characters 
who surrounded Joan of Arc, Cauchon for example, are presented in a 
memorable way. 

While there is so much to commend the book, there are certain aspects 
of it which call for some reserve. They have been dealt with expertly 
by Pére Doncoeur in the April and May numbers of Etudes, where M. 
Fabre’s rejoinder appears in the latter issue of the French review. His 
most regrettable passage is, apparently, a quotation from the late Anatole 
France, who, even English readers will appreciate, is hardly to be classed 
as an authority on St. Joan. It remains that the best impression on the 
interior life of the saint may be gleaned, probably, from the account— 
which surprisingly has never been translated—in the Dictionnaire Apologétique. 

An Artist Soul is a well-translated Life of Roger Durly, who died as a 
Cistercian Oblate at Sainte-Marie-du-Désert in France at the age of twenty- 
four after gaining considerable reputation as an artist in France. His way 
was clearly the ‘ Little Way’ of St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, and it was 
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noted that he died at the same hour on April oth, 1918, that she entered 
Carmel in 1888. His life story breathes something of the fragrant freshness 
of the Autobiography of a Little Flower, and evidently his influence lives on 
and the remembrance of this heroic young soul is still an inspiration to many, 
for seventy-five thousand copies of the French edition of his Life are in 
circulation. It was published at the Abbey of Our Lady, Kentucky, and the 
English translation was made by Mother Mary St. Thomas, O.S.B., of 
St. Benedict’s Priory, Royston, Herts. 

Les étapes d’une Conversion has already been made the subject of an 
article in THe Montu by Pierre Messiaen. It is heartily to be desired that 
the entire volume will be translated into English. The subject of it, 
Antoinette Travert, was a village schoolmistress who died in March, 1937, 
at the age of twenty-seven. It is an inspiring life and must be seen as a whole 
to be appreciated, especially the background of the “ normal school at Caen 
where anti-Catholicism is the fashion, almost the rule’’. Antoinette at 
seventeen was a free-thinker, at nineteen she was the ‘“‘ best student ” and 
then consumption threatens her and grace, through Bougard’s “ Life of 
Jesus’ and the Conferences of Fr. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., begins to 
act upon her soul. What remains is the story of correspondence, at great 
suffering very often, to the workings of grace and the final triumph of that 
grace after a most painful operation. Her last words to her mother, whose 
opposition had been persistent if quiet, were simply “‘ I am going to the place 
where people suffer no more ; we shall see each other again’”’. 

In Portugal, the author of St. Anthony of Padua (The Kerryman Ltd., 
Tralee : 2s. 6d.n.) would probably be lynched for expatriating his Saint 
whose genial plump statues everywhere enliven his native land. Still, Fr. 
Cassidy at once makes his apologia, and the very interesting title ‘ Evangeli- 
cal Doctor’, granted to St. Anthony by Pius XII, establishes the Saint as 
* super-national ’ and places him on a pedestal of his own—the pulpit. A 
‘Teacher’ of the Church need not, we see, remain chiefly in his study, 
reading and writing ; nor yet is St. Anthony to be thought of mainly as a 
lynx-eyed discoverer of what your carelessness has lost. The book is written 
in a thoroughly lively style, and above all puts the Saint firmly into his 
environment—13th century Portuguese and Italian and above all Francis- 
can. Certainly, a good way—perhaps the best way—of dealing with a 
Saint is the experimental one ; yet, when we can, we ought to know all we 
truthfully can about a Saint ; and this really delightful little book, which we 
so gladly recommend, will bring Anthony back from his public triumphs in 
Rome and a score of other cities, and from his hut high up in a walnut 
tree, into the privileged intimacy of our own rooms. 

St. Michael Garicoits, founder of the Priests of the S. Heart was The 
Saint of Betharram, by Fr. P. E. Collier, S.C.J. (Duckett: 2s.6d.n.) He 
was born at Ibarre in the Pyrenees, not far down-stream from Lourdes, 
a French Basque, therefore, in 1797. This was an appalling year for 
most of Europe, and yet, as so often, about that time, a whole constellation 
of Saints was lit up in the Church’s skies. He was a peasant, immensely 
strong, and quick with his fists and indeed had a violent temper which 
he took long to train. He had a passion for study : paid his way at schools 
by acting as a servant and finally was ordained. In 1825 he began to 
profess philosophy at Betharram. The sanctuary here is one of the oldest 
in France: pillaged with 200 other churches when the Protestants got 
possession of the Béarnais, it was devastated anew during the Revolution : 
when a seminary was established there, it began to recover. But discipline 
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even among the clergy had suffered: Fr. Garicoits resolved to create 
an order of priests, making obedience their great virtue, and wholly at 
the disposal of the Bishop: he indeed made a 30 days’ retreat with the 
Jesuits who advised him to become ‘ more than a Jesuit’ and found his 
own order, which after prolonged difficulties he did. We cannot trace 
its development ; like all such enterprises, it began and throve in extreme 
austerity—not but what Fr. Garicoits was very humane: not only he 
sang Basque folk-songs to the delight of his classes, but, as St. Ignatius 
danced to console a melancholic Canon so this Saint genially smoked to 
please his father, then over 90. In 1856 the Fathers followed the emigrant 
Basques to the Argentine and Uruguay; and were drawn to England— 
so politically and socially stable at that time, and so religiously chaotic— 
in part by an Englishman who, so far from being deterred by the frequent 
irreverence of priests, was the more impressed by the majesty of the Church 
as such, and became a Catholic. ... The disgusting persecution of Combes 
in 1902 exiled the Fathers of the Sacred Heart (Garicoits had been 
dead 40 years) and at last they came to England where they do fine work 
not least in schools ; their best-known church must be that at Droitwich 
which Mr. Gabriel Pippet’s mosaics have turned into a true treasure-house 
maybe unique in England. To his canonisation, in 1947, his sons came 
not only from all over Europe, but from Morocco, Palestine, Paraguay, 
Brazil, and even China. The saint’s body lies in a vast reliquary at 
Betharram, in a church whose altar is as grandiose as its walls are true 
to the splendid austerity of the Basque. 


CATECHETICAL 


The re-issue of that valuable book Religious Teaching of Children, 
by a Sister of Notre Dame (Sands: 5s.n.), is well justified. So great is 
the content of the Faith and so short the time given to teachers, that we 
can never spend too much labour on attempts to improve presentation 
of material and capacity for its assimilation. This little book is well 
known. It was first issued in 1935, and has proved itself a valuable contri- 
bution towards the solution of a difficult problem. It attempts with 
success to combine sweetness with light; failure to do this before has 
cost the Church dear. The author has made it her aim to ensure that the 
children will acquire an accurate knowledge of their Faith, and at the 
same time find it an enjoyable process. For the teacher (especially the 
tyro) it is ‘teaching without tears.’ The content and presentation of an 
article of Faith is laid out with clear insight into the childish mind ; and 
this is followed by a series of revision questions, visual aids and handicraft 
revision work. We warmly recommend this book to all engaged in teaching 
the catechism to their own or to other people’s children. Tempora mutantur 
—how we would have enjoyed all this ! 


DEVOTIONAL 


It used to be said that the temperature of a true Catholic could be esti- 
mated by his appreciation of the Jesus Psalter, It is to be feared that the 
test would fail to-day. All the more, therefore, should we welcome the 
admirable edition just published, with a very helpful preface and intro- 
duction, by Messrs. Duckett, at 3s. 6d. There are enlightening notes by 
M. M. Merrick. We understand it is a regular feature of a Wednesday week 
night service at Farm Street Church—The Jesus Psalter with Exposition 
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and Benediction—and is greatly appreciated. The prayers are well 
arranged for Priest and People. 


DOGMATIC 


This book, The Dark Knowledge of God, by C. Journet, Professor in the 
Grand Séminaire of Fribourg (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d. n.), given its 
subject, cannot be reviewed properly in a few lines. The position of 
its author no less than its imprimatur guarantees its orthodoxy. The 
essential problem is: Can the human creature know God at all? If it 
can, can it do so only in virtue of a super-natural divine illumination ? 
If I say that my ideas about God are ‘ analogous ’—a truthful algebra 
about God, which word do I emphasize? ‘ Truthful’? or ‘ algebra’? 
as though I should say: ‘‘ Let X represent a loaf of bread, or a duke.” 
In effect, is non-vision of God any true knowledge of God? Is non-know- 
ledge—the ‘Cloud of Un-Knowing’—the same as Ignorance? The 
book has its real contemporary importance, because so many are seduced, 
by the grave disillusionment of our times, into a false mysticism, that 
the Church has actually had to check the Catholic urge towards mysticism, 
rather than indicate how her children should advance beyond a theo- 
logical rationalism or mere asceticism, that is, a controlled correct behaviour. 


HISTORICAL 


The first volume of The Christian Churches of the East, by Donald 
Attwater, was reviewed in these pages in December, 1947. We now 
extend an equal welcome to the second.volume dealing with the Churches 
not in communion with the Holy See. (pp. 290 and some 60 photographs : 
Bruce Publishing Co: $4.00). Every Catholic with any interest in the 
welfare of the universal Church should get hold of this book for the sake 
of the final chapter alone. When he has read that, he will naturally 
turn to the earlier chapters. For the chapter on Reunion with the East 
answers the question: What should be the Catholic’s attitude to the 
members of, say, the Russian Orthodox Church? One of complete in- 
difference? Are they enemies to be held at bay or brethren to be reconciled? 
Mr. Attwater answers it in the words of recent Popes. Take for example 
this excerpt from an address of Pope Pius XI to an audience of Catholic 
undergraduates in 1927: “‘ Catholics are sometimes lacking in a right 
appreciation of their separated brethren, and are even wanting in brotherly 
love, because they do not know enough about them. People do not 
realize how much faith, goodness and Christianity there is in those bodies 
now separated from the age-long Catholic truth. Pieces broken from 
gold-bearing rock themselves bear gold. The ancient Christian bodies 
of the East keep so venerable a holiness that they deserve not merely 
respect but complete sympathy.” As the key to our wrong attitude is 
lack of knowledge, the author offers what he very modestly calls a popular 
and handy guide to the organization, rites, doctrines, and present state 
of the Orthodox Church (with all its ramifications), the Monophysite and 
the Nestorian Churches. Moreover he has also managed to find a place 
for a brief historical sketch of each, since he believes, in the words of Chris- 
topher Dawson, that “it is not the symptoms but the causes of Orthodoxy 
which can help towards its understanding.” Now the political causes 
are more revealing than the doctrinal ones. For on the doctrinal side 
“‘the things which keep East and West apart are the very things which 
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keep us respectively from the complete richness of the life of the Church.” 
The more we appreciate the doctrine of the Mystical Body, for example, 
the more we shall find ourselves in sympathy with the East. In any case 
the Councils of Lyons and Florence in the late Middle Ages showed that 
differences of doctrine are not the main difficulty. Now as then, politics, 
national aspirations and the like, are more important for the understanding 
of the divisions. To his footnote on freemasonry (p. 15) the author 
might well have added that English Freemasonry is also condemned 
for accepting the principles of Naturalism and Indifferentism, even 
though many of its members may not be so logical in applying them 
as their continental fellow masons. 


LITERARY 


In the second of the Vergilian Essays, Aeneas Pontifex, by H. J. Rose 
(Phoenix Press, London: 1948. Pp. 28. 1s. 6d.), edited by Mr. W. P. 
Jackson Knight who wrote the first, the argument is that Vergil’s Aeneas 
was meant to be a sort of heroic, poetical and almost mystical represen- 
tative or prototype of Augustus, and therefore to display in his own way 
a version of Augustus’s policy. Part of that policy was the preservation, 
revival and in some ways development of the old Roman religion not 
least as expressing itself in ritual, and to achieve this the more successfully, 
Augustus decided to make himself Pontifex Maximus after the death of 
Lepidus and to exercise the functions of that characteristically Roman 
‘religious magistracy.’ Therefore Vergil had to exhibit Aeneas as very 
well versed in Roman ritual custom, and Mr. Rose with great erudition 
shows that Aeneas was so, though of course an epic poem holds such 
material on the whole in solution and does not provide the ritual lore in 
the way in which it would be found in a caerimoniale. Presumably Vergil’s 
mind was as complex in this as in all other departments: he was ready 
to ‘glamorise’ Augustus: he wanted to make his Aeneas into a com- 
prehensively ‘Roman’ hero-ancestor ; and I think he enjoyed ritual as 
traditional and perhaps as the shell within which his own‘ mystical’ 
religion could safely live its easily injured life. 

The Introduction to this book, The Heresy of Courtly Love, by A. J. 
Denomy, C.S.B., Ph.D., Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies. Intro- 
duction by W. L. Keleher, S.J., President of Boston College. (New York, 
Declan X. McMullen Co. pp. 92. $1.50. Published December, 
1947), tells us that Boston College is inaugurating a series to be called 
“The Candlemas Lectures on Christian Literature.” It proposes to 
retrieve the buried, forgotten, or rejected gold of a whole world of writing 
—not that it will fail to separate the pure metal from the dross. ‘*‘ Awake, 
thou that sleepest,” cried (or, I think, quoted) St. Paul, ‘and Christ 
shall give thee light !’’ In England, the late Lord Braye by means of 
his ‘ Lutterworth Lectures’ aimed fumblingly at something of the sort : 
but I cannot remember anything of quite the same sort here. The ideal 
is so much more important than any one book, that the author will forgive 
me if I insist upon our Catholic ignorance of our own heritage. 

Fr. Denomy (Congr. of St. Basil), a Canadian, with an Ontario Univer- 
sity degree, student in Europe (especially at the Sorbonne), has since 1935 
been Professor of Comparative Literature at the Toronto Pontifical Institute 
of Medieval Studies. We have certainly never been able to afford such an 
Institute or even such a Chair: but have we so much as wanted—so 
much as thought of such an ideal? Till Fr. M. C. D’Arcy wrote his “‘ Mind 
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and Heart of Love,” we may have rather coyly shrunk from so much as 
mentioning the topic. Still, the whole hierarchy of Love has existed, 
shrunken as it may now seem to have become. Yet not only in Renaissance 
but in Medieval literature it played an enormous part. Here we must 
definitely exclude later developments such as we find in St. John of the 
Cross’s poems. We have even to exclude the development among the 
Mystics, for example, the difference between St. Gertrude and Blessed 
Mary d’Oignies. The man really to be examined is St. Bernard, and 
the real question is, in what way (if any) did Arabic theories, and practice, 
influence Christians. ‘Romantic Love’ was vastly important in the 
Crusading era, and, for my part, I have always thought that my grand- 
father’s era idealised it as absurdly as our present generation degrades it. 
I do not know how many modern Catholics read the ‘ Canticle’ or what 
they make of it if they do. Certain it is, that no ordinary preacher makes 
the very slightest use of it. Enough, then, to say that this book is of the 
highest importance not only to specialist students, but actually to preachers 
and catechists who want to give direction about actual morality, and 
about historical morality within the Catholic tradition. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


In the third edition of An Elementary Handbook of Logic, by John J. 
Toohey, S.J. (Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York and London: $2.00), 
considerable changes have been made and there are questions and exercises 
after every chapter. It deals with the restricted field of the “‘traditional’’ 
logic and keeps fairly closely to the order of treatment usual in Scholastic 
manuals. There are at times, however, some interesting departures from 
the beaten track in both doctrine and terminology. Modern develop- 
ments in logic seem to be excluded and some of the matter would seem, 
as in some of Aristotle’s works, to belong rather to grammar than to logic. 
The matter is well presented and should stimulate clear and careful think- 
ing. Paper, print and general presentation are very good, but the index 
seems defective. 

It is, no doubt, difficult for those who value intensely one particular aspect 
of the universe or of human life to be universal or “ catholic” in their out- 
look. Without mentioning Catholicism by name Dr. John P. Murphy 
in his recent book, The Size of Life: a Religious Speculation (Longmans, 
Green & Co: 7s.6d.n.) treats of “The Size of Matter”’, ‘‘ The Size of Art”’, 
*“* The Size of Science”’ and “ The Size of Life’, showing how the part 
points to the whole, the natural to the supernatural, and how what is 
apparently indifferent to Christ is really crowned by Christ. Dr. Murphy’s. 
style may challenge or even irritate ; but this cannot alter the fact that his 
book is packed with good things and the argument is ably and pleasingly 
developed. There is a skilful discussion of the marks of the true Church, 
designed to lead the non-Catholic reader to draw his own conclusions. 
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